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Notes of the Week 


Where is Mr. Baldwin, the hope of all our 
stalwarts? Parliament adjourned on July 28th and 
our energetic rulers feel that the 
Our situation at home and abroad has 
a been satisfactorily dealt with by 

er 
two cabinet meetings. Obviously 
the world is going on very comfortably and such 
minor details as unemployment and India and 
menacing war are just fantasies. Or is it perhaps 
that our great National Government has dis- 
covered that its interference is more liable to lead 
to trouble than to prosperity? Anyhow, Mr. 
Baldwin has gone one better than the Cabinet ; for 
he has attended neither of its meetings. He has 
been signalled at Aix and reported to be returning 
homeward slowly, but no S.O.S. as to his where- 

abouts has yet been broadcast by the B.B.C. 

** 
* 

Meanwhile Sir John Simon is off for Geneva 
where he is, we are assured, to pursue ‘‘ a resolute 
policy.’’ Neither he nor Mr. Eden 
are going to Rome, nominally be- 
cause their time-table does not per- 
mit, but the decision suggests that 
this country, France and Italy do not yet see eye 
to eye. Italy is the crux of the situation. France 
has been very reasonable in her proposals: for a 
period of years a strict <upervision must be exer- 
cised over national armaments in certain quarters, 
if Europe is not to find itself again suddenly faced 
with the situation of 1914. During that period the 
French consider that German armaments should 
be restricted within their present limits. The 
problem is: What will happen if Germany rejects 
the scheme?. -If Italy accepted it unreservedly, 


P 
Peace’! 


such a refusal would be unlikely. One can only 


hope that Sir John Simon’s ‘‘ resolute policy ’’ will 
not lead to the weakening of the forces on the side 
of peace, a first step towards inevitable war. 
** 


because he knew that he knew nothing. The wise 

sulted as to what effect the inflation 
rest of the world. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 
wise or foolish as he was before. American infla- 
one of them appears to have a notion as to what 
some recondite bargain connected with War Debts, 
It seems unlikely that the War Debt Commission 
welcome it, since it would imply the stabilisation 
his beloved and ill-omened World Economic Con- 
those maddening temporary arrangements which 
War Debts for all Europe, we might hope for a 


Socrates discovered that he was a wise man 
economist is still to seek. Our 

mig economic experts have been con- 
that seems to be the next move in 

President Roosevelt's campaign will have on the 
said to have consulted three economic experts on 
the matter, and it is safe to bet that he is just as 
tion would cause ‘‘ disturbance" here and else- 
where—on that point all the experts agree—but not 
form that disturbance would take. At any rate, it 
would seem less likely to add to our troubles than 
which would hitch pound and dollar as an ill- 
matched pair to the waggon of commodity prices. 
which leaves for the United States next week will 
accept any such bargain, though the Premier might 
of dollar and pound, which America so rudely 
scorned, and give an excuse for the resumption of 
ference, The best that can be hoped from War 
Debt negotiations would appear to be another of 
keep everybody in suspense and cripple business. 
If only Clemenceau were alive and could deal with 
final solution, but there was only one Tiger, and 
he is dead. 


; 
XUM 
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‘* The News Letter, the National Labour Fort- 
nightly,”’ tells us strange things about bargains 
said to have been made before the 
De National Government was formed. 
Mortuis... At Clay Cross it would seem the 
National candidate’s poll was dis- 
appointing because his propaganda attacked the 
Labour Government. It would seem that Con- 
servatives must say nothing ill of the Government 
that preceded the National Government. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonwm. It is dead and therefore 
sacrosanct. ‘‘ If Conservative or Liberal members 
of the Government were to launch an attack on the 
record of the Labour Government, of which some 
of their colleagues were members, as distinct from 
the failure of the present leaders of the Labour 
Party to stand by their duty in the crisis of 1931, 
that would be a breach of the understanding on 
which the Government rests.’’ Was there ever 
such poisonous nonsense? Must every Conserva- 
tive swallow the gospel of Socialism and content 
himself with a knock or two at the Socialists of the 
Opposition ? 


** 
* 


The resolution passed by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. to allow 
, Russian children to have a glimpse 

Fairy of the classics of childhood instead 

of stuffing their poor little brains 
with propaganda marks a startling 
reversal of policy. Bolshevism has been based on 
the preparation of the future generation, and Pav- 
loff’s extreme psychological theories were one of 
the foundations of the State. Now the little Bol- 
shevik is to be allowed to read Andersen, Grimm 
and other fairy tales on which psychologists far 
less revolutionary than Pavloff have been wont to 
frown. Not without pain must the Communist 
have changed his mind about ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ 
once described as ‘‘ the testament of that imperialist 
culture which teaches coloured races to look up to 
the white man, a book which reflects the atmo- 


‘sphere of the English bourgeoisie and the spirit 


of the British type of sailor-colonist.’’ It is once 
again to be a book of adventure for boys. ‘“‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels’ has no real right to be a child’s 
book anywhere. Its brutal cynicism must console 
the Communist when he issues it in ‘‘ mass quan- 
tities ’’ for children’s reading. 


** 
* 


We referred under this heading the other day 
to what is known as the Oxford Group, and 
welcome the Bishop of Durham’s 

“ comments on this movement in his 
Messiahs” letter to The Times. He rightly 
acquits the University of Oxford of 

any responsibility to the movement, and adds: 
‘* The Oxford Group has aroused against itself a 


formidable volume of criticism . . . its distinctive 
methods have been heavily challenged . . . its 
teaching is gravely suspected and . . . its much- 
vaunted achievements have been openly denied. 
Criticisms are disregarded; remonstrances are 
ignored ; scandals are hushed up. The movement, 
organised with typical American business skill 
and advertised with unparalleled audacity, goes 
on its way, waxing like Jonah’s gourd.’’ The 
Bishop’s attitude cannot be disregarded by those 
who have shrunk from opposing the movement, 
because they felt that anything which emphasised 
spiritual values in this age of disappointment 
might serve a purpose. It is certain that the whole 
movement is, as the Bishop says, ‘‘ one more 
illustration of a religious phenomenon which has 
been intermittent throughout Christian history.”’ 
History proves that strict discipline must be im- 
posed on the emotions called up in such circum- 
stances, that those who enjoy for the first time a 
glimpse of the Divine should realise that it is not 
an end, but only the first step on the way of quiet- 
ness and pain, that in fine their mission is to make 
themselves worthy of the vision and not with the 
blundering good intentions of sick Messiahs to try 
and reproduce their own experience in those who 
perhaps have already passed further along the 
Way that all must tread. 


** 
* 


M. Stephen Pichon, French Foreign Minister 
for many years, who has died at the age of 76, 
hitched his waggon to the fiery 

comet of Clemenceau and, strangely 
iors enough, enjoyed as placid and 
successful a political career as any 
French bourgeois of his time. It is true that 
there was a dipiomatic interlude which carried him 
to Peking at the moment of the Boxer rising in 
1900. His political enemies spread stories of his 
panic and cowardice, but there seems no doubt that 
he behaved with courage and intelligence during 
the siege of the Foreign Legations. Perhaps 
geniality was a more conspicuous feature of 
Pichon’s make-up than intelligence. Clemenceau 
could be brutal to his most faithful followers and 
was perhaps as merciless to his faithful shadow, as 
Pichon was called in the lobbies, as to anyone else. 
One day he explained some problem of policy to 
a secretary in the presence of Pichon, his Foreign 
Minister. Pichon nodded his head wisely, but the 
secretary who had to express the solution of the 
problem in writing demurred: he had not grasped 


Shadow 


fully the points made by M. le Président. 


‘* Imbécile, cretin,’’ shouted the Tiger, “‘ you are 
sacked. Why, even Pichon understands!’’ As 
a matter of fact, no French Premier could hope for 
a more faithful supporter than Pichon, who was 
in reality no fool. His common-sense was invin- 
cible, his knowledge of foreign affairs respectable, 
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and his love for his country and his chief beyond 
reproach. 

** 

* 

Hitler, we are told, maintains that no one who 
is not of strict German, Aryan or Nordic descent 
is fit to live in Mittel-Europa. But 
what about Herr Darre, the Nazi 
Minister of Agriculture? French 
(Huguenot) by descent, Argentine 
by upbringing, Swedish on his mother’s side, 
English by education—what could be more Eng- 
lish than King’s College School, Wimbledon ? 
Herr Darre obviously has a good deal to live 
down, but what an opportunity of bringing a little 
sense into the Hitler Camp! As the Skibbereen 
Eagle wrote about the Kaiser, we shall keep our 
eye upon Herr Darre. 


True-born 


Never in this world has one family of unknown 
origin had so much written about it as that of 
the Brontés. A complete library 
on the subject would fill many 


Prunty shelves, and most of us thought 
that every possible word had been 
written. But no. Here is Mr. E. F. Benson 


throwing casually, in the form of a letter to The 
Times, a little bombshell into the Bronté camp. 
Mr. Benson’s father, the Archbishop, went to 
Haworth in 1858, and in a diary then written, and 
not hitherto published, he records that ‘‘ Patrick ”’ 
changed his name ‘‘in honour of Lord Nelson 
when the latter was made Duke of Bronté. But 
it was so long ago that no one Khows what his 
name was.’ His name was Prunty—a strange 
and undistinguished Irish surname, of which 
nothing is, or is likely to be, known. So, in a 
moment of perhaps exuberant nationalism, old Mr. 
Patrick thought that Bronté looked better than 
Prunty. Thus is literary history made; but the 
. old problem remains: Who wrote “ Wuthering 
Heights ? 
** 

The annual swimming races of the London 

Federation of Boys’ Clubs was held on Tuesday 


evening at the Bethnal Green 
pies Baths. The standard displayed 
Clubs was extraordinarily high, especially 


so when one remembers the districts 
from which these boys are drawn. More pleasant, 
perhaps, than the quality of the swimming was 
the keenness and enthusiasm of the team events. 
The partisanship and the shouting were a healthy 
reflection of boyhood and must have been sweet 
music indeed to the ears of those who direct this 
movement. 


This is a work which deserves every possible 
measure of support. It is constructive in that the 
ideal underlying the movement is fitness, not so 
much in the physical sense alone, as in its wider 


application to good citizenship. Boys’ clubs are 
easy to form, are much appreciated by the boys 
themselves, and do not demand a great amount of 
time in supervision. They do demand, though, 
a spirit of leadership and a capacity for directing 
youthful energies into wise channels. Luckily, 
England still breeds these qualities in her youth, 
and it is to be hoped that the spirit of useful service 
will remain strong enough not only to maintain 
the present number of clubs, but to spread the 
movement into those hundreds of districts all 
through England where the need of them is so 
great. 
** 
* 

Quite a number of people are convinced that, on 
the whole, the weather in this country tends to be 
better on Sundays than on week- 
Our days. Of course, this appears to 
Climate _be an absolutely illogical belief, or 
rather superstition, but actually it 
would seem that there is a grain of truth in it. 
Dr. Ashworth has been examining the daily 
weather records for the last thirty years and finds 
that, in Rochdale, for instance, there is about a 
6 per cent. better chance of rain on weekdays than 
on Sundays. During the war the proportion was 
reversed, and the ratio of rain on Sundays to rain 
on weekdays was about 1.28. But, there is 
nothing very mysterious about this as it is 
evidently connected with the quantity of smoke 
dust in the air. On Sundays the factories are 
closed, the air is clearer and thus there are fewer 

nuclei to help in the formation of rain drops. 


During the war the factories were open on Sun- 
day, hence the rain. Another argument against 
uncontrolled atmospheric pollution. 


* * 
* 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ “ Food of the Gods” 
appears to have been discovered, although it is 
not yet generally available for 


Food public use and, in fact, is only 
vy: = found in plants. Biochemists call 


this substance which causes growth 
auxin, and the cotyledons of plants produce it 
under the action of light. Lateral illumination 
causes the auxin to deviate towards the shaded side, 
and this helps to explain the fact that various 
seedlings tend to bend over towards the sun. 


There are not many liqueurs which the con- 
noisseur regards as worthy of his attention. 
Cognac and Armagnac have patents 
of nobility, but most liqueurs are 
sugary compounds in which the 
bite of inferior alcohol is concealed 
by sticky sweetness. Chartreuse is, or rather was, 
an exception to the rule. When it was made at the 
Grande Chartreuse near Grenoble, -it possessed a 
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distinction of its own which raised it from the ranks 
of alcoholic compositions. In 1902 the Carthusians 
were expelled from France and went to Tarragona 
taking the secret of their liqueur with them. But 
the Tarragona Chartreuse was not to be mentioned 
in the same breath as the original. It may be that 
the herbs of Spain cannot compare with those of 
France: possibly the alcoholic basis was inferior. 
The original Chartreuse is now one of the most 
expensive liquors in the world. The yellow and 
green Chartreuse made before 1902, and contained 
in bottles on which the name and crest of the 
monastery appear unraised, are quoted at £75 12s. 
the dozen. Even more precious is the Chartreuse 
in bottles on which the name and crest are raised; 
for it dates from before the Franco-German war of 
1870 and its constituents have had over sixty years 
to amalgamate and improve. Now the Carthusians 
are forbidden to make their liqueur in Spain, 
though its manufacture is being carried on by a 
company, but Tarragona Chartreuse will never 
become a precious rarity. 


The sacred word ‘‘ economy ’”’ is often con- 
fused with parsimony and also sometimes tends to 
become mere waste. Essentially it 
means a wise conservation of the 
natural resources and of the 
national capital: a diminution of 
waste without sacrifice of efficiency. Consider, 
however, the fate of the Forestry Commission’s 
plans. Of course, everyone knows and agrees that 
afforestation is essential to our future economic 
welfare. Think of the enormous sums we send 
abroad every year to buy wood which we might 
quite well grow here. So the plan was to plant 
350,000 acres of forest in ten years. A continuous 
supply of nursery stock had to be arranged for. 
But during the panic of 1931, it was decided to 
curtail the programme and this move has resulted 
in the complete waste of 50,000 young trees. 


** 
* 


Penny 
Wise 


The curious modification of the element 
hydrogen, which we mentioned a week or two ago, 
is turning out to be a very useful 


ee new tool for the physicist. 
Play It appears to be a_ highly 


efficient ‘‘ Philosopher’s Stone.’’ 
When speeded up and shot at nuclei of other atoms 
it blows them to pieces and thus effects trans- 
mutation of certain elements into others, for in- 
stance, lithium and boron into helium. The new 
particles have been called deutons. They appear 
to consist of ordinary hydrogen nuclei (protons) 
and neutrons in intimate association, or perhaps 
of two neutrons and one positive electron. 


What with five dimensional theories of 
relativity, atomic theories of space and of time, 
wave theories of the Atom, floods of new primary 


particles and so on, when does the modern. 
physicist find time to take a rest? 


* * 


The migration of birds remains one of the fas- 
cinating’ mysteries of natural history. The 
German storks follow two main 


In Quest routes to their winter quarters in 
of Africa, those travelling from the 
the Sun 


West passing over France and 
Spain, and those whose homes are further east 
taking a more easterly journey. How are these 
routes presented to the birds? Does their instinct 
show them the shortest course to their villeggiatura 
or do they follow some inborn urge to fly in a par- 
ticular direction? Some light should be thrown 
on the power that drives them southwards by the 
transport of marked storks from the West to the 
East of Germany and vice versa. Will they dis- 
cover the shortest route to the sun or will they en- 
deavour to pick up the routes which their ancestors 

have followed for so many generations ? 

** 

Those with New Zealand interests should be as 
pleased as Australians at the recovery of wool- 
prices at the September sales. 
N.Z. Following on the rise in butter 
UK. prices, New Zealand is surely com- 
> ing out of the trough: she went 
into it behind her sister Dominion, and her re- 
covery is according to plan. It opens up better 
markets for British cars amongst other exports of 
ours: one New Zealander in four, infants included, 


owns a motor-vehicle ! 


* * 
* 


The physicist is not always concerned with 
atoms and electrons. Sometimes he comes down 
to earth! Lately research has been 


Nothing = done in the boot and shoe industry. 
Like The problems are of two kinds: 
Leather 


the production of suitable leathers 
and the physiological problems concerned with the 
distribution of the weight of the body, the struc- 
ture of the foot and the shape of the shoe. Matter 
and Form, as the Scholastics would have said. 
So far very little has been done, but problems are 
being studied. For instance, the reaction of leather 
to water, the change in conformation of the foot 
when walking, and so on. Let us hope that suc- 
cess will crown these efforts and that shoes will 
become more comfortable, cheaper and better. 

Epigram, Epitaph and Epilogue 


(On Reading the War Memoirs of an Elder 
Statesman). 


Once David did Goliath slay ; 
(Tis written in the Bible.) 
Dead giants are our David’s prey 
—Since there’s a Law of Libel ! 
G.N.K, 
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The Navy We Need 


By Captain Bernard Acworth, R.N. 


N an earlier article the present weakness of the 
British Navy was shown to endanger the 
National food and fuel supply in the event 

of any attempt to interfere with it. In two sub- 
sequent articles an endeavour was made to show, 
in as few words as possible, the nature of the 
problem of Trade Defence and the function of the 
battlefleet. The business of the British Fleet is to 
secure our own sea communications while cutting 
those of an opponent. 

Before outlining very briefly the nature of the 
fleet we shall need in the future, it is necessary to 
allude to the three fallacies which have distorted 
the design of our modern ships and added 
immeasurably to their cost. These three fallacies 
are as follows :— 

1. The exaggeration of the importance of the 
torpedo as a weapon. 

2. The belief that the fighting power of a ship 
depends directly upon its tonnage. 

3. The belief that very high speed is an im- 
portant characteristic in a man-of-war. 

These three fallacies, if they are fallacies, have 
dominated Naval policy since 1904, the year in 
which Lord Fisher became First Sea Lord. Space 
does not permit of developing the reasoned argu- 
ments which support the claim that great tonnage 
and excessive speed are sources, not of strength, 
but of weakness, or that the torpedo is a fraud. 

These three questions were exhaustively 
examined in ‘‘ The Navies of To-day and To- 
morrow,”’ and the case there made out has not so 
far been contraverted. In outlining, therefore, the 
composition of the Navy which, in my view, we 
shall require in future years, it will be seen that the 
torpedo plays a small part; that numbers of ships 
rather than a few ships of great tonnage figure in 
the fleet, and that extreme speed, now regarded in 
all spheres on land, at sea, and in the air, as the 
_ chief need in modern warfare, is reduced to 
moderation. 


Our Native Fuel 


Because a fleet of supreme fighting potentialities 
is, as will generally be admitted, of no value if it is 
unable to move its propellers, the Navy of to- 
morrow, with the exception of the small submarines 
which will be represented in it, will return to the 
use of the native fuel which, in the absence of a 
stoppage of supply, will always be at our disposal 
and under our own control. So fundamental and in 
accordance with ordinary good sense is the policy 
of a coal-fired Navy for a coal-producing island that 
no argument in support of such a policy is 
necessary. Even in the case of the submarines, 
the use of home-produced fuel, as in pre-war days, 
is perfectly feasible. 

Our future battle fleet should consist of small, 
heavily armed, well protected battleships of 
moderate speed, because ships fight with their guns 
and not with their engines. The smaller the hull 
that will mount an adequate armament the better. 


The argument that a great tonnage enables the ship 
to be heavily armoured and protected from under 
water attack is not necessarily correct, but even 
assuming that it was, it is difficult to conceive a 
sounder form of protection than not being there to 
be hit. Numbers of such small inexpensive battle- 
ships are what we require instead of a few enormous 
ships costing scores of millions of pounds. 

Those Naval Officers who cannot at present bring 
their minds to conceive that a small battleship 
mounting 13.5 in. guns could face with confidence, 
if better fought, a ship of twice her size, will at 
least admit that two such ships could make mince- 
meat of one of double the tonnage, for the greater 
ship could not split her armament, or engage the 
smaller at a range at which the smaller vessel could 
not reply. 

The Ideal Battleship 


I estimate that a battleship mounting six 13.5 in. 
guns; with a 12 in. armour belt round the vitals of 
the ship; with an armoured deck over-all; coal- 
fired with an endurance of 6,500 miles and a speed 
of 174 knots, could be constructed on 12,000 tons. 
This estimate, it may be of interest to record, has 
been confirmed in plans and drawings prepared 
by one of the greatest firms of shipbuilders in the 
world. 

It is not suggested that such a ship necessarily 
contains the exact specification we need, but the 
authentic figures undoubtedly prove how great a 
fighting power can be embodied on a tonnage that 
for 30 years has been treated as absurd. The 
number of the small battleships we need is relative 
to the battle fleets of other Nations, and our 
strength in ships of the line should be the tradi- 
tional two-power standard. 

To turn to cruisers. In this class of vessel we 
need two classes. The first class, primarily for 
duty with the battle fleets as fighting scouts, re- 
quire a high speed of mobility, relative to our own 
battle fleet rather than to foreign cruisers. As I 
have showed, and as two great shipbuilding firms 
have confirmed in their Drawing Offices, it is 
possible to mount six 6 in. guns in a coal-fired 
cruiser of 4,000 tons and 27 knots speed for some- 
thing near £500,000. The addition of two 6 in. 
guns would only very slightly increase the tonnage 
of the ship. Such cruisers should take the place of 
those fantastically costly torpedo speed-boats 
classed, paradoxically, as torpedo boat destroyers, 
though essentially torpedo boats. In the case of 
this class of cruiser, a rough guide should again 
be the two-power standard, without too rigid an 
observance of the rule. The second class of cruiser 


should be essentially Trade Defence vessels, con- 
structed with an eye to a complete system of con- 
voy for our food, fuel and raw material. Since it 
will be their business to stand by the merchant 
ships which they are escorting, grouped as they 
will be for defence against submarines, they must 
be well-armed with 6in. guns to overcome attack 
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from the surface torpedo craft of other Nations, 
and very notably against the 30 new small French 
cruisers mounting five 5.9 in. guns which, for some 
inexplicable reason, have been classed as Flotilla 
Leaders in the official Return of Fleets. Such trade 
defence vessels will also be equipped with the latest 
detecting devices against submarines, and with 
depth charges. They will carry no torpedoes and 
their speed will be from 15 to 174 knots. Though 
I have no drawings of such vessels it is 
undoubtedly possible to design such ships under 
the limitations contained in Article 8 of the London 
Naval Treaty. By this Clause we can build as 
many ships as we desire, immediately. 

The urgency of a numerous fleet of convoy 
vessels is tacitly admitted by the Admiralty by the 
inclusion in this year’s estimates of one convoy 
sloop, the characteristics of which, however, are at 
present a profound secret. In the Convoy Sloop, 
presumably the first of a numerous class to be con- 
structed under the clause of the London Treaty 
which I have quoted, it is inconceivable that the 
Admiralty will fail to mount 6 in. guns, and to 
utilise the full 2,000 tons allowed, for it can hardly 
be supposed that the terrible lesson of the loss of 
the Scandinavian Convoys, their escorting des- 
troyers, can have been forgotten in the Navy. 

The number of the Trade Defence vessels we 
need is not relative to other Navies, as in the case 
of the battleships and larger cruisers. The number 
should be governed by the ability, in an emergency, 
to institute wholesale convoy without delay. 

We come lastly to submarines. Having com- 
manded these craft for 20 years I am unable to 


overlook their grave weaknesses for any service 
to which Great Britain could put them. For the 
prevention of close blockade of vital ports in parts 
of the world where we have not, at the moment, 
surface predominance, as at Hong Kong, small 
submarines are of great value to this country, as 
they are to foreign Nations. We therefore require 
a few flotillas of small submarines with a large 
torpedo equipment and sufficient surface mobility 
only to convey their armament at a reasonable 
speed from one port to another. 


To conclude : The Navy we need may be defined 
in general terms as follows : 


The battle fleets should consist of a large number 
of heavily armed and heavily protected coal-fired 
ships of very moderate speed, the strength of the 
battle fleet being based upon a two-power standard 
which excludes America. 


The composition of our cruiser fleet should, like 
the battle fleet, be characterised by numbers rather 
than by great individual tonnages, and the arma- 
ment of each ship should consist of batteries of 
eight or six 6 in. guns in the fore and aft line. 
Like the battle fleet, the cruiser fleet should be 
estimated on a two-power standard. The small 
6 in. gun vessels of moderate speed, designed 
mainly for trade defence by convoy, should be 
sufficiently numerous for our own exceptional 
needs. Every ship in the British Navy should be 
designed primarily to burn coal with alternative . 
means of burning oil fuel so long as the Miners’ 
Federation shows a disposition to hold the Nation, 
through its sea power, to ransom. 


Do Our Parties Mean Anything 


By Sir Charles Petrie 


HIS is pre-eminently the season for political 
conferences. The Trades Union Congress 
has just concluded its discussions at 

Brighton ; the Labour Party meets at Hastings on 
October 2nd ; and three days later the Conservatives 
come together in conclave at Birmingham. All 
these occasions are marked by the passing of 
resolutions upon every conceivable subject amid 
the tumultuous applause of the delegates, who are 
firmly convinced that the eyes of their fellow- 
countrymen are upon them and their labours. 


The political parties in Italy and Germany once 
held similar conferences, they also thought that 
they had a firm grip upon the mass of the popula- 
tion, and yet when their death sentence was pro- 
nounced not a dog barked. Are our parties in 
any stronger position ? 


The Labour Party is dependent upon the Trades 
Unions, and the latest figures show that these have 
lost no less than 3,000,000 members in the last ten 
years. The Brighton conference demonstrated 
that organised Labour in this country is bankrupt 
both in leadership and ideas, and the meeting at 
Hastings will but confirm the fact. The Opposition 
is ‘also divided into several mutually antagonistic 


groups, and bears every trace of being a party ina 
state of dissolution. It can still make some sort: 
of an appeal to class-hatred, but it has no Pro- - 
gramme worth the name. 


The annual Conservative conference is an 
impressive affair, if only because of the social and 
financial position of many of the delegates, but 
it is doubtful whether those who attend it carry ~ 
any real weight. They are representative of the 
local associations, of course, but it is an open 
question if these any longer represent Conservative 
opinion, especially among the younger generation. 
We meet, we acclaim Mr. Baldwin as if he were 
Pitt, we even rise to our feet when he comes on the 
platform, and we call on the Government to do 
this and that. Yet I suspect more than a few of 
us feel in our hearts that neither we, nor the sub- 
jects we discuss, are of any interest to the vast 
majority of the British people. 


At this point it may be objected that if the 
ordinary elector were so tired of the existing 
parties he would cease to vote for them. To take | 
this line; however, is to ignore certain fundamental 
characteristics of the British character, for the 
Englishman considers it is not quite playing the 
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game to abstain from the poll at a Parliamentary 


election (a local election is another matter), so he 
generally votes for one candidate or another, 
though without much enthusiasm in these latter 
days. 

This is not to say that the country is no longer 
interested in politics; all the available evidence 
goes to show that it is keenly interested in them, 
but it does not believe that salvation lies in the 
parties as at present constituted. 


No one can go about England to-day without 
hearing on all sides the wish that some man or 
group of men would come forward with a national 
policy at home and abroad. Faith in the National 
Government has vanished, and no one outside 
official Conservative circles really believes that the 
result of the next General Election will be other 
than a Socialist majority. It will not be that the 
nation has become converted to Socialism, but 
rather that the latter will be the only alternative 
to the National Government, which has failed to 
justify the confidence placed in it. 

If, however, Sir Oswald Mosley has gained 
sufficient ground by then for his movement to be 
taken seriously, there may be a stampede in his 
direction. Germany went Nazi in despair, and it 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility that this 
country may vote Fascist for the same reason. 


It rests with the Conservative Party to prevent 
England from going Black or Red. The man-in- 
the-street has no desire for adventures, and he will 
only pursue them in the last resort. Let Con- 
servatism shake off the Liberal, pacifist, and 
internationalist doctrines that it has adopted of late 
years, and come out with a programme of reform 
on traditional and national lines, and it will sweep 
the constituencies. Above all, let it develop an 
agricultural policy that shall not only ensure an | 
adequate food supply, but shall also restore that 
rural community which alone can hold the balance 
between Capital and Labour in what must always 
be a preponderantly industrial State. 


Unless a number of the younger Conservatives 
are prepared to get their party back on to a Tory 
basis (in the true meaning of the term), its fate 
will be that of the German Nationalists. All over 
Europe the old parties, which seemed to be secure 
against any storm, are crashing to the ground, 
and the same thing will happen here if the party 
machines continue to be controlled by vested 
interests and their paid officials. In this Year 
of Grace 1933 there is unfortunately no institution, 
sacred or profane, that is safe from attack. Not 
even the British Party System, which is already 
undermined to an extent that would surprise the 
occupants of both Front Benches. 


The Storm Centre of Europe 


By Robert Machray 


Katowice. 


O problem engaged the attention of the 
N makers of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 
more deeply than the fate of the district 
generally known as Upper Silesia, and the de- 
cision reached in the end, which attributed the 
most valuable portion of the territory to Poland, 
caused even greater dissatisfaction and resentment 
in Germany than did any other outcome of the 
World War. 


What was really involved was the loss to her 
of her most important eastern industrial area, 
covering an intricate, established, highly de- 
veloped system of railways, of coal mines, zinc 
mines and other mineral industries, together with 
the production of iron and steel on a vast scale 
and the extensive manufacture of textiles. Upper 
Silesia almost balanced for Eastern Germany the 
output of Westphalia for Western Germany. 


It will be recalled that the question of the divi- 
sion of Upper Silesia succeeded in dividing the 
Allies for a time. England was, on the whole, 
hostile to the division, but France was absolutely 
determined on it; indeed, she was in favour of 
giving the whole of Upper Silesia to Poland, as 
she thought that, if that was done, Germany 
would be permanently disabled—a view that 
found support in some high German circles in 
which jt was loudly asserted that Germany, 


crippled in this fashion, would never recover her 
positioh in the world, and certainly would not be 
able to pay anything on account of reparations. 
To appease German clamour, a plebiscite was held, - 
the result being that the Poles were in a minority 
in the whole country, though in a majority in 
certain districts. But finally they were assigned 
a considerable part of the ‘‘ Industrial Triangle,” 
as it was termed, and a Convention was signed 
which was given a life of 15 years; it terminates 
in 1937. Katowice (Kattowitz, in German) was 
and is the chief town of this section. 

What the Convention attempted to do was to 
hold the industries together as a single industrial 
unity, with Germans and Poles working in some 
sort of peaceful, if not friendly, collaboration for 
their common good. The whole scheme was very 
much in the nature of an experiment ; and human 
nature being what it was, is, and always will be, 
success was seen to be problematical. But the 
result must be pronounced to be much more satis- 
factory than might have been expected in such 
dubious circumstances. Poles and Germans did 
work together fairly well in the financial and 
economic fields, though, naturally enough, when 
politics came into play, there was a certain tension 
—of which a good deal was made from time to 
time at Geneva. The fact remains that there was, 
as there still is, collaboration between the two 
races, 
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For one thing, there was no getting away from 
the fundamental truth of the situation, which was 
that, if the Poles were in possession of the terri- 
tory, the Germans held the bulk of the capital 
employed in the industries. No doubt in the 
course of the decade some properties have changed 
hands—Polish replacing German ownership—but 
even to-day 52 per cent. of the capital in Polish 
Upper Silesia is German, as against 20 per cent. 
Polish, 13 per cent. American, 8 per cent. French, 
4 per cent. Czechoslovak, and 3 per cent. 
“‘others,’’ which includes a relatively small 
amount of British money. 


For another thing, the Germans have not done 
so badly for themselves in Polish Upper Silesia. 
During the first two or three years after the 
making of the Convention there was too much 
friction between the two races, and this was accen- 
_ tuated when in 1925 Germany declined to buy 
any coal from Poland. But during the years 
1926-29, a prosperous period for the Poles, the 
‘Upper Silesian industries were very successful 
and made a large amount of money for Germans 
as well as Poles. The depression became marked 
in 1929, and the Upper Silesian industries have 
suffered, as have industries throughout the world, 
though there are now some welcome signs of 
recovery, as, for example, in the zinc industry. 


Coal is the principal thing in Upper Silesia— 
there are 45 mines in all—and here there is little 
or no improvement. The number of unemployed 
in the whole area is 150,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 1,100,000—a very heavy proportion, and 
the coal-miners are the chief sufferers. In 1886 the 
Polish coal industry got an immense fillip from 
the English coal strike, but recent British agree- 
ments with the Scandinavian countries, which were 
the big purchasers of Polish coal, have cut out the 
Poles and told heavily on their production. 


Efforts at bringing about some friendly agree- 
ment between the Poles and the British regarding 
an equitable division of coal exports have not so 
far been successful, but they are being continued. 
For as things are at the moment, neither the 


British nor the Poles make money in this business. 

Between Poland and Germany the ‘‘ Customs 
War,” which began in 1925, still persists, and 
trade, as such, is non-existent between Polish 
Silesia and German Silesia, but there is an 
enormous amount of smuggling. This is greatly 
facilitated by the fact that. 350,000 people, all 
possessing ‘‘ cards of circulation,’’ cross and re- 
cross the frontier every day, the majority going 
from German territory into Polish to work in the 
mines, etc. 

On the surface the advent of Hitler and the suc- 
cess. generally of his policy appears to have made 
very little difference in Polish Upper Silesia. One 
certainly does not see those signs of Hitlerism— 
the Swastika flags, the Brown Shirts and so forth 
—that are so conspicuously in evidence everywhere 
in Danzig. Attempts at any such display were 
proscribed and put down by the Polish authorities 
when made last spring—in Katowice, for instance. 
But it is known that the Germans in the country 
drill in secret, and that Hitler organisations, in 
addition to open German political clubs, are hard 
at work against the Poles. It must not be for- 
gotten that peace in all this area is a sort of truce 
of capital, of money—and little else. 

It is widely held outside Germany that Hitler’s 
policy is aimed at two immediate objectives: (1) 
Danzig and the Corridor ’’; and (2) Austria. 
Nothing is heard of an attack on Polish Upper 
Silesia; it is not a little curious, as well as sug- 

estive, that there is so much silence about it. 

et the possession of this most valuable industrial 
region would be for Germany a far greater gain 
than either the ‘‘ Corridor ’’ or Austria. It is not 
to be supposed for a single moment that this 
escapes Hitler and men. like Goering. It is 
perhaps too much to say that Polish Upper Silesia » 
is So open to attack as to invite it; but there is no 
great natural obstacle in the way, and in any case 
a bombing fleet of aeroplanes, say, from Breslau 
or Glogau, would easily work havoc and ruin. It 
may be well, therefore, to regard this small but 
immensely significant area as the probable storm 
centre of Europe in the near future. 


Television, Baird, and Miracles to Be 
By J. A. Lauwerys 


T sometimes appears that the dream of the 
modern scientific engineer is to emulate the 
reputed feats of the wizards of old. The 

Seven-league boots and the Magic Carpet appear 
old-fashioned to the modern child. We can 
switch on our wircless set and listen to concerts 
or to speeches which are being delivered miles 
away. And it is stated on very reliable authority 
that before the end of the year we shall be able 
to switch on our television sets and abandon the 
magic globe and the crystal. 

It was, of course, natural that the solution of the 
radio problem would lead to the consideration of 
the related problem of television. For a long time 
a solution appeared to escape the researches of the 


scientist, and that it was ultimately found is due, 
very largely, to that new Marconi, John Logie 
Baird, whose life history has been very interest- 
ingly told by Mr. R. F. Tiltman (Seeley, Service 
& Co., 10s. 6d.). 

The easiest way of understanding something 
about the main principles of television is to com- 
pare the problem with that of radiotelephony. 
Here, one speaks into a microphone. The varia- 
tions in the pressure immediately in front of this 
instrument cause vibrations in a thin metal plate 
and these vibrations are then translated into varia- 
tions of an electric current. These, in turn, 


cause alterations in the carrier waves sent out by 
the transmitting stations. Thus, the latter does 
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not transmit sound, but continuously varying 
electromagnetic waves, akin to visible light. Now, 
in the receiving set all this is reversed and the 
variations in the carrier waves are translated back 
to movements of a thin diaphragm and finally 
back to sound. 

Hence, if we consider the wireless problem, 
sensu stricto, to be solved; and if we wish to 
extend our operations so as to transmit variations 
in light as well as in sound, we shall require, 
first of all, an instrument analogous to a micro- 
phone and another analogous to a loud speaker. 
The first must translate light of varying intensity 
into a varying electric current, and the second 
must reverse this exactly. 


As long ago as 1873, an obscure Irish telegraph 
operator, named May, noticed that when sunlight 
fell on his selenium resistances, the needle of his 
instrument moved. Selenium is an element which 
closely resembles sulphur, and its most remark- 
able property, thus discovered, is that when it 
is illuminated, it offers less resiStance to the flow 
of an electric current. Thus, an optical microphone 
(should we say microphote ?) could be constructed 
in which light of varying intensity fell on 
selenium. Variations in the light could then be 
transformed into variations of an electric current. 

Actually, the selenium cell is not very efficient 
and the photo-electric cell does the same job very 
much better. Its action depends on the fact that 
when light falls on a clear metal surface, electrons 
escape from it. Thus, the electric current through 
such a cell varies in the same way as the intensity 
of the light which falls upon it. 


A Loud Speaker Lamp 


It seems, at first, that any electric lamp would 
act as the optical analogue of the loud speaker. 
But in a lamp where a hot wire is used as the 
source of illumination, the heat is dissipated too 
slowly and the light remains steady. Not so in 
the gaseous neon tubes, used for advertising pur- 
poses. Here, every variation in the current is 
immediately followed, strictly, by a variation of 
the illumination. Of course, the neon lamp gives a 
red light, but a bluish green light can be obtained 
from a lamp containing a mixture of helium gas 
and mercury vapour. 

Hence, by using a photoelectric cell at the trans- 
mitting end, a neon lamp at the receiving end and 
ordinary wireless transmission we can transmit 
faithfully variations in the brightness of a point 
source of light. 

But a point has no dimensions. The actual 
problem of television involves at least two dimen- 
sions, since any picture which we may wish to 
transmit has both length and breadth. 

Baird himself got over this difficulty by using 
the Nipkow Disc. This consists of a series of 
holes, arranged spirally round the rim of a disc, 
each hole being fitted with a lens. A point source 
of light is then focused so that its rays pass 
through one of the lenses and then on to a screen 
where it forms a small patch of light. If the disc 
is now whirled round rapidly, then owing to per- 
sistence of vision the whole of the screen will 
appear to be evenly illuminated. And this process 
can be reversed. That is, the whole of the screen 


can be ‘‘ scanned ”’ and if the illumination varies 
at different points (as it would if there were an 
image on the screen) varying illumination will pass 
through the Nipkow disc, then into a photoelectric 
cell and finally varying electric currents on to the 
wireless transmitter. 

Now, again, at the receiving end another of 
these discs can be placed and carefully 
synchronised with the former. 

If now a neon lamp, of special construction, 
be viewed through the disc an image of the trans- 
mitting screen will be seen. Of course, the image 
will usually not be perfect, and it will not be very 
bright. But, these are defects which further 
experiments will remove. There are other ways of 
scanning the image to be transmitted. Baird, him- 
self, has devised a “‘ cellular scanning device ”’ 
and Jenkins a most ingenious prismatic disc. But 
the effect is similar in all cases. 


A Pioneer 


It is extremely difficult in a short article to give 
an adequate and instructive account of the various 
systems in use. It is evident that the theoretical 
side is not particularly complex. But, of course, 
the crux of the whole problem was to combine the 
various devices so that good results could be 
obtained. When Baird started work, he knew 
most of the fundamental requirements, and had 
some idea of the means available for meeting 
them. But the success which has lately crowned 
his efforts would not have been obtained without 
the modern developments of gaseous tubes, 
thermionic valves and photoelectric cells. He is 
not the only man working away at this fascinating 
branch of applied science. 

The possibilities of -future development are 
almost unlimited. Thirty years ago, who could 
have foreseen the present position of broadcasting 
or of radiotelephony in general ? 

Thus, as an example, it is obvious that the 
light which actuates the photocell need not be 
visible : one might use infra-red rays which, as the 
recently published photographs show, have 
remarkable penetrating power. This has led to 
the development of the noctovisor which can be 
used to guide ships in the dark or in thick fog. 
And Baird, by using red, green and blue filters, 
has succeeded in transmitting coloured images and 
even stereoscopic colour images, giving the added 
illusion of solidity. 

But perhaps the most astonishing development 
is what is called phonovision. Here instead of 
translating the wireless message immediately into 
an illuminated image it is translated into sound 
and, as it were stored, on a gramophone record ! 
By playing this, we can listen to a human face 
and hear its quite characteristic note! Or, on the 
other hand, we may translate it back into an 
image by connecting it suitably to our television 
receiving set. It is as yet impossible to say 
whether this is ever likely to be useful as well as 
mefely amusing, but one hesitates to be dogmatic. 

And now, that the allied problems of radio- 
telephony and television are to all intents and 
purposes solved, will our scientists sigh for fresh 
ethers to conquer? Are there any problems of this 
sort left? What about the wireless transmission of 
solid bodies ? 
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A Vase of Sweet Peas 


By Ashton Deane 


Y desires, I suppose, are as the desires of 
M other husband-men. Other gardeners 
have the wish to grow beans of unusual 

length and delicately tender; rose bushes which 
do not harbour multitudes of green fly, and fruit 
that comes to maturity in due season. But, few 
gardens have a row of sweet peas such as mine, 
all 
ed 4 on tiptoe for a flight ; 

With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white.’ 
And when the cool evening brings the hour of 
leisure, I tread the garden path proud as a man 
may be who has snatched from the bare soil ‘‘a 
grace beyond the rules of art.”’ 

I have wished at times that I might find some 
interested passer-by peering over the wall, to 
whom I might display those perfect blossoms, 
which I have cultivated with my own hands; 
someone to whom I might “ impart a joy, 1m- 
perfect while unshared.”” But passers-by are few 
along the suburban road which first attracted me 
as a desirable dwelling place owing to its com- 
parative seclusion; still, I have received one 
visitor to admire my sweet peas. 

One evening, when the day had gone well with 
me, and the peace and restfulness of the garden 
had quickened a mood of cheerful benevolence 
within me, I glanced up to find a shabby old hat 
thrust above my gate; beneath its drooping brim 
a pair of sharp eyes looked intently across the 
baked lawn, undaunted, when I went along the 
path to enquire what their owner might require of 
me. Had the short spare figure advanced boldly, 
I might have sent him about his business, but 
almost humbly, and with a note of unsuppressed 
delight, he remarked upon the fine row of sweet 
peas he had noticed when passing. It seemed 
quite natural I should invite him to a closer in- 
spection of the flowers in which he took an interest 
that was so enthusiastic, and second only to my 
own; and, as we strolled round the garden, he 
gave much praise to my skill in producing a crop 
that was better than any he had seen growing in 
the neighbourhood; in words that fell agreeably 
upon my ears he extolled their size and beauty, 
complimenting me upon my husbandry. Had he 
been ignorant of the ways and habits of plants I 
might have experienced little feeling of pleasure, 
but his well-informed knowledge of gardening far 
exceeded my own, so elementary, and but recently 
acquired. Commendation from one who was an 


expert in the art of gardening was to me praise 
indeed. 


A Wily Customer 


. Sweet peas, he told me, were the favourite 
flowers of his wife; she loved sweet peas. Un- 
fortunately, she was now in hospital recovering 
from a serious operation, and her progress, though 
maintained, was slow. In sympathetic words I 


condoled with him, expressing the hope that she 
would soon recover, and accounting her choice of 
the sweet pea—my own favourite flower—as 
praiseworthy, and one she had no doubt acquired 
by seeing those he himself had grown. My sup- 
position, he thought, was probably correct, 
although he no longer possessed a garden; he had 
been compelled to give it up some years ago now 
as he suffered from rheumatism and he could not 
dig or stoop without causing himself much pain. 
In consequence, he had not been able to take a 
bunch of her favourite flowers to his invalid wife; 
and times were so bad he could not afford to buy 
them. Would it be asking too much, he con- 
tinued, after a significant pause, if he were to beg 
a few stems—just a dozen or so? But, perhaps 
I grew them for sale? Or I might wish, maybe, 
to show them at the Flower Show to be held in the 
next village within a few days? I assured him 
that the flowers were not for sale, and that I had 
no intention of exhibiting them at the village 
show, or elsewhere; if he wished, I should be 
happy to give him a bunch of the flowers knowing 


po they were to bring pleasure to one who was 
sick. 


And A Discriminating One 


Thanking me for my generosity, he drew out 
a large pruning knife; would I be so kind as to. 
cut them with the stems long, his wife liked them 
with long stems, they stood up better, and those | 
with five or six blooms to the stem would look 
very well when placed in a vase. Struck though 
I had been with his knowledge of gardening, I 
was no less impressed by his discrimination as he 
picked out stem after stem of the most fresh and 
vigorous blooms, which, he knew, would please 
his wife; and, as he left me carrying away with 
him the choicest of my flowers, I felt some com- 
pensation for the loss of my sweet peas in the 
knowledge that they would bring joy and bright- 
ness to my visitor and his sick wife. 


It gives me but little pleasure to wander round 
a village Flower Show; the exhibits staged within 
the marquee fill me with discontent, and move me 
to envy. But the words of praise bestowed upon 
my sweet peas, together with the situation in 
which the Show was to be held in the next village, 
overcame my prejudice. Often had I wished to 
visit the Squire’s domain, with its plantations, its 
gardens, and its moated old Grange. By paying 
my shilling I should be free to wander through 
park and gardens, and the show of flowers and 
vegetables would be to me a matter of minor 
interest ; and to the Flower Show I went. During 
the afternoon a shower came on, and I sought 
shelter in the marquee, taking the opportunity to 
look over the tables on which the exhibits were 
staged. There were marrows of elephantine pro- 
portions, and leeks that would have made a 
Welshman weep tears of joy ; carnations vied with 
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roses in scent and colour, but the place of honour 
on the table—First Prize and Special—was occu- 
pied by a vase of sweet peas. It is said that the 
shepherd knows each sheep of his flock; the same, 
I think, might also be said of the gardener and 
his flowers. If those winning sweet peas had not 
grown in my garden—I——. Borne along by the 
pressing crowd, I caught sight of a short spare 
figure, in a shabby old hat, which seemed familiar 
to me; thrusting his way towards the table he 


pointed to the vase with all the pride of owner- 
ship, as he remarked to his companion ; 

** Second time I’ve won a first with ‘em, 
already.” 

You'll be getting wed, Ben, lad, if you win 
many more prizes like that,’’ his friend replied, 
playfully. 

And, returning to my garden, I gave my sweet 
peas water in their need, for they were still full 
of bloom, and fragrant in the cool night air. 


Salute To 


Partridges 


By J. Wentworth Day 


THINK that those of us who shoot owe to 
the partridge some of the best in our 
calendar of memories of the English year. 

True, there are counties like Devon and Hereford, 
Leicester, and parts of Northamptonshire, grass 
countries full of big fields and fat oxen, where 
the partridge is comparatively a rarity. But take 
him by and large, he of all birds represents the 
mellow sunlit peace of an English Indian summer. 


Think of partridges and you think of spreading 
stubble fields, running bold and bare to the high 
contours of the hills; of valleys blue with the 
- first mystery of September mists, of hedges blush- 
ing to the first faint kiss of gold, of hips and 
haws reddening on the bushes—or perhaps of 
those big, bold, fir-fringed fields of Cheveley and 
Dullingham, the greatest partridge country in 
England, where you may stand on a slope on the 
warm lee-side of a belt of resin-smelling firs and 
see below you in the plain the blue smoke, the 
red roofs and the white walls of Newmarket. 


There are strings of horses shining in the sun 
out on the far gallops, their coats glinting like 
sudden jewels. There is a kestrel in the blue 
above you, a goldfinch swinging on a thistie- 
head, a pigeon murmurous in a fir, mice moving 
stealthily in the ditch bottom—and on all the air 
the silence of an English September afternoon, 
quickened by an undertone of singing birds. 

Then, over the flank of the heath that drops 
away in a long sweep to Newmarket and its thud- 
ding hoofs there comes a sudden vision of a 
flanker’s red flag, the high, thin note of a whistle, 
and you know that business has begun. The line 
_ advances, your neighbour stiffens, another 
whistle, a sudden fleeting vision of black cannon 
balls shooting straight for your head, a flick and 
whirr of wings, that sudden bomb-shell rush over- 
head—and they are up and over. You fire and 
fire again, change guns, swing round, drop the 
laggard of the lot—and realise that for four barrels 
you have only one bird down, and he was shot at 
the wrong end. 

Or perhaps, better still, and this is of the things 
we like to remember, you took a leading bird as 
he swung up and over you, held miles and miles 
in front, pulled, and in the sudden sub-conscious 
flick of a second saw him halt, wings extended in 
mid-air, and as suddenly plunge earthwards in a 
cloud of smoking feathers. And, even before he 


struck earth, you had followed on and killed 
another at right angles and then, with a lightning 
change, put in those last two barrels which, if 
you are a second de Grey, will mean that there 
are two more birds down. 

This is the cream of the thing, and no one put 
it into better English than Archibald Stuart- 
Wortley. But Stuart-Wortley and his age alike 
are dead. Such great days on those old classic 
manors are, in these present times, too often the 
privilege of the man with the purse rather than 
the man whose lands they are. 

But, whether you have money or not, the part- 
ridge gives equal sport. I like to remember those 
days at home, walking through a sea of flat, green, 
glistening mangold leaves, with a farmer friend 
of the fine old sort, buskins, breeches, Westbury 
hat, leather-patched coat and a gun of the long- 
barrelled hammer kind that was built before the 
days of smokeless powder. Ahead of us, through 
the roots, ranged Cheero and Fan—Cheero the 
wild, red Irish setter, who chased and raced as 
recklessly as though he were hunting the last 
grouse in Galway; Cheero, the victim of threats 
and curses, long and lithe like a racehorse, the 
bane of our existence, but the provider of half the 
unlawful fun. And, nearer, at a proper and a 
decorous distance, ranged Fan—fat, comfortable 
and liver-and-white, just the sort of waddling 
spaniel that a fine old Englishman in  buskins 
should possess. 

I do not recollect that we ever got much, but 
we saw the far silver roofs, the great fairylike 
tower of Ely Cathedral standing up like a palace 
of the plain at the end of our gun barrels; we 
saw the peewits, wheeling black and white against 
the green of the river marshes; we smelt the scent 
of field fires and hedge burnings, saw the yellow 
sweeps of mustard, the jet black of ploughed peat, 
the slumberous peace of dykeside willows march- 
ing like a frieze across the fens, and heard the 
drone of a threshing machine at a distant farm, 
that monotone of sound which means an English 
autumn. 

We all have our partridge memories in different 
corners of our land, from the stone-walled fields 
of Galway to the Brecks of Norfolk, the sheep- 
dotted downs of Hampshire and the hop-poles 
and red-oast tops of Kent. They are precious 


memories, and I think that but for the partridge 
most of us would have missed their reality. 
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SERIAL 


The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 7 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would wnderstand the politics of the 
modern world. This instalment begins with a quotation from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech made at 
Camberwell Oct. 27th 1924, ridiculing the idea of a Soviet loan. 


™ R. MACDONALD said the Soviet loan 
M was part of his remedy for unemploy- 
ment. We should lend £30,000,000 to 
Russia and the Russians would buy £20,000,000 
worth of goods from us. Well, the man who runs a 
business like that is not fit to run a coffee-stall.”’ * 
The Soviet leaders had good reason to congratulate 
themselves on the Bargain they had made, as 
Kameneff showed in his speech to the Moscow 
Party Functionaries on August 22, 1924. In 
answering the questions “‘ What does the Treaty 
give us? And what do we give England?’”’ 
Kameneff replied : 


This document is not merely an act of recognition. 
It contains the pledge on the part of the English Govern- 
ment to guarantee a loan to be granted to our Republic. 
This guarantee means that if the Soviet Government after 
the conclusion of a loan treaty, should, for any reason, 
refuse payment of this loan, then the English Govern- 
ment is pledged to pay the same instead of the Soviet 
Government. Thus the English Government guarantees 
the stability of the Soviet power, etc. 


Kameneff then went on to explain in answer to 
the second question ‘‘ What do we give to Eng- 
land?’ that they had agreed to satisfy the claims 
of English subjects against them, but their counter- 
claims for damage done by British intervention in 
Russia would far exceed these. And anyhow the 
Soviet Government was committed to nothing: 


We have undertaken no concrete obligations expressed 
in definite figures. We have only undertaken to con- 
tinue negotiations. On the other hand, the English 
Government has undertaken in the event of a favourable 


conclusion to these negotiations . . . to guarantee our 
loan.? 


Clearly it was a case of ‘‘ heads we win, tails 
you lose ”’ for the Bolsheviks ! The obvious use to 
which money supplied to Russia would be put was 
the financing of propaganda against Great Britain. 

Mr. MacDonald himself was well aware of the 
anti-British sentiments openly expressed by the 
Soviet leaders. At the first meeting of the Con- 
ference in April he had referred to the violent 
diatribes recently uttered by Zinoviev, and these 
had not been mitigated by the conciliatory attitude 
of the British Government. On the contrary, the 
Soviet Foreign Commissariat issued a communica- 
tion indignantly denying reports published in the 
foreign Press, to the effect that the Soviet 
Government intended to placate Great Britain by 
closing the school for anti-British propaganda at 
Tashkent and declaring that ‘‘ there had not been 
and there could not be the slightest retreat in the 
policy of the Soviet Government towards the 


. } Speech at Camberwell on October 27, 1924. 
Inprecorr, September 11, 1924, p. 698. 


oppressed Eastern peoples now struggling for full 
independence.”’ * 

At the Congress of the Third International in 
July practical methods were discussed for 
mobilising Asia’s millions. ‘‘ The official spokes- 
man, Manuilsky, asked the Congress to consider 
‘ whether it is possible to shatter Britain’s might 
without mobilising these Colonial masses.’ .. . 
Zinoviev repeated the time-worn phrase— 
coined by Lenin—‘ that temporarily it was 
necessary to support MacDonald’s_ counter- 
revolutionary Government as a rope supports a 
hanging man,’ ”’ 

In the course of his five-hour speech Zinoviev 
related how Newbold (the late Communist Member 
for Motherwell) had worried him and Bukharin 
to death for a whole evening by asking whether 
he might, in exceptional circumstances, speak 
against the Parliamentary Labour Party. ‘‘ We 
Py him: ‘ Yes. That is what you are there 
or 

And Zinoviev went on to observe : 

We must adopt catchwords easily understood by the 
masses. That of ‘‘a Labour Government ” is the most 
alluring and popular formula for enlisting the masses 
in favour of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Labour Party was thus to be made to pave 
the way for its own destruction : 

The workers [Zinoviev continued] are still attached to 
MacDonald, they are still full of illusions... . Our 
party in England must fight MacDonald in order that the 
working-classes, when they realise his meanness, should 
understand that we, the Communists, were the first to 
estimate him at his true value.* 

The Labour Party received these insults with 
the utmost meekness. Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who had 
been mainly instrumental in carrying out negotia- 
tions, said, in supporting the Treaty with the 
Soviet Government, in the House of Commons 
on August 6: ‘Recognition is the right move— 
not to give the flabby handshake of patronage, 
but the firm grasp of friendship.”’ ? 

Lord Parmoor, who defended the cause of the 
Bolsheviks in the House of Lords, fared no better 
at their hands: 

**Lord Parmoor,’’ the Pravda (organ of the 
Russian Communist Party) observed, “ is a typical 
Quaker, a reformist, a sugar-mouthed humani- 
tarian Peer of the Realm, who during the War 
worked hard to convert the anti-militarist elements 
of the Labour Movement into despicable Socialist 
Pacifists.”’ 

This paragraph was quoted with great effect 
by Lord Curzon (of Kedleston) in the course of 


1 The Times, July 7, 1924. * Ibid., August 7, 1024. 
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a forcible and witty speech during the debate on 
Russia of March 26." He described with great 
eloquence the activities of the Soviet Government 
to stir up rebellion in Ireland in the past, and in 
India, South Africa and Persia at the present 
moment. 

there any cessation active and 

ilent propaganda against British institutions, 
British influence and the British Empire, which 
has been going on unremittingly for years, and 
which was in full blast when I left the Foreign 
Office between two and three months ago? ’’ And 
after referring to the fate of the independent States 
of Georgia, Azerbaijan, Daghestan, etc., which 
had been absorbed by Soviet Russia, Lord Curzon 
declared that ‘‘ the democracy of England, which 
thinks in holding out the hand of friendship to 
Russia it is clasping hands with a democratic 
Government, is in reality only exchanging 
courtesies with the most terrible and grinding of 
despotisms that has been known in modern times.”’ 

Five months later, when the Treaty with Russia 
was about to be signed, Lord Curzon returned 
again to the charge and ridiculed the whole pro- 
ceedings in his finest vein of sarcasm. Even Mr. 
Lloyd George, he pointed out, who for the last 
six years had been ‘‘ a passionate advocate of an 
agreement with the Bolsheviks ’’ and who, since 
his first attempt at Prinkipo in 1919, had held 
repeated Conferences in order ‘‘ to conclude some 
sort of agreement with these people,’’ even Mr. 
Lloyd George, ‘‘ the real parent of these efforts,’’ 
was aghast at the terms of the Treaty. 

Lord Parmoor had announced that the Govern- 
ment had extracted a promise from the representa- 
tives of Russia to refrain from anti-British propa- 
ganda in any part of the Empire; Lord Curzon 
reminded the House that just the same guarantees 
had been given at the time of the Trade Agreement 
(in 1921) and had been secured by him only 
eighteen months earlier—‘‘ therefore when the 
noble and learned Lord [Lord Parmoor] in the 
innocence of his heart comes here and tells us 
he has extracted this declaration and that His 
Majesty’s Government confidently look forward 
to its scrupulous fulfilment, those assurances go 
off my back like water off ’’—Lord Curzon had 
nearly said ‘‘ a duck’s back,”’ but skilfully saved 
the situation by saying “‘ like water off a surface 
of marble.” 

If only warnings had not glided off that same 
marble surface in the early days of Bolshevism ! 
If only, when the first reports came in of the Soviet 
Government’s plans for the destruction of the 
British Empire, Lord Curzon, then in control of 
the Foreign Office, had urged the carrying out of 
that campaign which was to prevent the spread 
of the infection of these shores! If only he had 
realised during his own spell of power the futility 
of extracting promises from the sworn enemies of 
England who made no secret of their determination 
to undermine her power at every point of the 
Empire! If, as he now said, their anti-British 
propaganda was still in full blast when he left 


1 Parliamentary Debates (Lords), vol. lvi, col. 1060. 


the Foreign Office, how was it that the Annual 
Register for 1923 could state that during his term 
of office “‘ Anglo-Russion relations were left on a 
firmer basis than before ’’? * 

We may marvel at the meekness with which the 
Labour Party have always accepted the sneers and 
insults of the Soviet Government; as members of 
the Second International founded on Marxian 
doctrines, it is only natural that they should feel 
some sympathy with a Government that has 
attempted to carry those doctrines into practice. 
The difference between the Second and third Inter- 
national is after all only one of method. The really 
amazing thing is that Liberals and Conservatives 
who have never entertained a belief in Marxism 
should, when in office, have been willing to parley 
with the avowed enemies of the existing social 
order. Whilst forming the Opposition they might 
expostulate, denounce, employ all the oratory at 
their command, but when in power they seemed as 
afraid to take action as the Socialists themselves. 
Before the Bolshevist menace, statesmen of all 
parties and of all countries appear to have been 
frozen into immobility and incapable of resistance 
as before the Gorgon’s Head.” 

As months went by, public opinion hardened 
against the Socialist Government. Their supporters 
became impatient at the failure to carry out 
Socialist measures. The plan of the Capital Levy 
had been defeated on April 2, the nationalisation 
of the mines on May 20. The Budget had proved 
to be merely a Free Trade one—no increase in 
the income-tax to satisfy those who yearned to 
search the pockets of the ‘“‘ capitalists,’’ but the 
renunciation of all measures for Imperial Pre- 
ference and the repeal of the McKenna duties 
which threw numbers of skilled mechanics out of 
work. 

As to unemployment, for which the Labour 
Party in their ‘‘ Appeal to the Nation ’’ at the 
General Election had said they alone had a ‘‘ posi- 
tive remedy,”’ nothing more had been heard about 
this panacea and the only noteworthy contribution 
to the Debates that had taken place on the subject 
was the famous exclamation of Mr. Tom Shaw : 

Does anybody think that we can produce schemes like 
rabbits out of our hat? ? 

The solution to the problem, then as now, was 
found in increasing unemployment benefit. 

On September 13, 1924, the Morning Post 
announced that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had been 
presented with a motor-car and 30,000 Preference 
Shares in McVitie & Price’s biscuit factory for its 
upkeep, by the Chairman of that Company, Sir 
Alexander Grant, who was presented three months 
later with a baronetcy in recognition of his public 
services. Nothing of this transpired at the time or 
indeed until it was revealed by the Morning Post 
six months later. On March 15, three days after the 
allotment of the shares, Mr. MacDonald, in address- 
ing the London Press Club, said that when he 
left office he would have to return to journalism, 
and referred touchingly to the unpaid bills his post 


58. 
1 Debate of March 10, 1924. 
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would bring.’ That a representative of ‘* Labour ”’ 
who knew himself to be in safe possession of at 
least £2,000 a year for life should contemplate 
financial embarrassments in the future was not 
calculated to hearten the rank and file of his 
supporters, who were contriving to make ends 
meet on considerably less than that sum. However 
little one might doubt Mr. MacDonald’s integrity, 
it was difficult henceforth to believe in his 
Socialism. Moreover, had not Socialists always 
pointed out the iniquity of that ‘‘ surplus value ”’ 
which, instead of going into the pockets of the 
workers went to provide profits for the capitalist 
and the shareholder? Yet here was one of the 
leading lights of Socialism accepting 30,000 shares 
made out of profits on the people’s bread and 
biscuits—for McVitie & Price are amongst the 
foremost bakers of Edinburgh. What would 
‘* Daddy Marx ’’ have said to this transaction? 
It is true, however, that Marx himself had felt no 
scruples about accepting surplus value accruing 
from the cotton industry of his friend, Freidrich 
Engels. 


But if Socialists were disappointed at the 
abandonment of the principles for which the 
‘“‘ Labour” Party stood, those Conservatives who 
had declared that ‘‘ a Labour Government could 
do no harm ”’ proved to have been hardly justified 
in their predictions. The ‘‘ Labour’ Party had 
certainly repudiated Communism officially by 
reaffirming at its Annual Conference the decision 
against affiliation with the C.P.G.B. (Communist 
Party of Great Britain) and by adding a rule that 
Communists should not be eligible as Labour 
candidates. Again, as regards the Empire, except 
in the blow dealt to Imperial Preference and the 
obstruction of the new naval base at Singapore, 
the Labour Party had displayed surprising regard 
for Imperial interests. 


But it must be remembered that as a minority 
Government their only chance of consolidating 
their position was to ‘‘ go slow’’ and win the 
confidence of the electorate. To display sympathy 
with agitators at home or abroad, or to pursue a 
policy whilst in office such as they advocated after 
leaving it with regard to China, would have been 
to court immediate disaster. The real policy of 


_** Labour’? can only be judged when it has 


achieved a majority and is able to carry out its 
schemes without hindrance from the constitutional 
parties. Until then it is bound to play a double 
part, on one hand keeping in with the Extremists 
through whom it has climbed to power, and on 
the other overcoming the doubts of the electorate 
as to its “‘ fitness to govern.’”’ Owing to the 
difficulty of maintaining itself in this precarious 
position, between the devil of Communism and the 
deep sea of public opinion, the ‘ Labour ” 
Government of 1924 came to grief in the autumn 
of the year. 


It was the British Communists who brought 
matters toa head. Had they been content to wait, 
the Anglo-Russian Treaty might possibly have 
been carried through in the teeth of opposition and 


2 The Times, March 17, 1924. 


the Labour Party have continued long enough in 
office to be able to start on what they described 
at the ensuing General Election as a ‘‘ forward 
march to a really Socialist Commonwealth.” The 
C.P.G.B. spoilt everything by rushing in with an 
inflammatory Manifesto. This appeared in the 
organ of the Party, The Workers’ Weekly of July 
25, 1924, under the heading of ‘‘ An Open Letter 
to the Fighting Forces,” and the following appeal 
was made to soldiers, sailors and airmen: 

The Communist Party calls upon you to begin the 
task of not only organising passive resistance when war 
is declared, or when an industrial dispute involves you, 
but to definitely and categorically let it be known that 
neither in the class war nor a military war will you turn 
your guns on your fellow-workers, but instead will line 
up with your fellow-workers in an attack upon the 


exploiters and capitalists, and will use your arms on the 
side of your own class. 


Form committees in every barracks, aerodrome and 
ship. Let this be the nucleus of an organisation that will 
prepare the whole of the soldiers, sailors and airmen, not 
merely to refuse to go to war, or to refuse to shoot 
strikers during industrial conflicts, but will make it 
possible for the workers, peasants and soldiers, sailors 
and airman, to go forward in a common attack upon the 
capitalists, and smash capitalism for ever, and institute 
the reign of the whole working-class. 

Refuse to shoot your fellow-workers. 

Refuse to fight for profit. 

Turn your weapons on your oppressors. 

The attention of the public was drawn to this by 
an article in the Morning Post which urged that 
action should be taken, and after some days of 
deliberation the law was put in motion. Detectives 
visited the headquarters of the Communist Party 
in King Street, and on August 5 John Ross 
Campbell, editor of the Workers’ Weekly, was 
arrested. 


Campbell, who was a leading member of the 
C.P.G.B., had recently been editing The Worker, 
the British organ of the Red International of 
Labour Unions (i.e., the Profintern of Moscow), 
and he was now editing the Workers’ Weekly 
during the absence through illness of its regular 
editor, R. Palme-Dutt. As the official organ of 
the C.P.G.B., the British branch of the Third 
(Communist) International of Moscow, it was 
obvious whence the Workers’ Weekly took its 
orders, and that the real authors of the Manifesto 
were the Soviet leaders with whom the British 
Government were signing a Treaty. This naturally 
placed the Labour Party in an extremely awkward 
position, and the slippery path between the devil 
and the deep sea became more than ever difficult 
to tread. As usual, they resorted to compromise— 
ordered Campbell to be arrested on a charge of 
sedition, then remanded and finally discharged and 
allowed to leave the Court a free man. This 
decision was reached under severe pressure, not 
only from the Communists, but from members of 
the Labour Party itself. The New Leader, organ 
of the I.L.P.—to which 26 members of the 


_“ Labour ’? Government at that moment belonged 


—characterised the arrest of Campbell as ‘“‘a 
shocking error of judgment.” 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
2. 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
September 2, 9 and 16. 
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Music, Tobacco, 


and [he Buffet 


By Herbert Hughes 


T is surely one of the quaintest phenomena of 
our social dispensation that public concerts 
should be the uncomfortable experiences they 

are. Ask why it should be so and there is no 
satisfactory answer. Be you Spartan or Sybarite 
you must endure your music in community as a 
penance, a trial to the flesh such as no other art 
demands, or go without. This is no new tale. It 
has been so since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—and before—our forebears teaching us to 
believe that physical discomfort was more or less 
necessary to zsthetic understanding. Only des- 
perately musical people were content to submit to 
the tyranny of the hard seat, and the desperately 
musical people in any country, and especially our 
own, are few. 

For years past the musical situation has been a 
tangle of incongruities and paradoxes, yet long 
before the B.B.C. and the cinema came to put the 
ordinary recitalist and concert-promoter out of 
business it was already absurd. At the turn of 
the century deadheads and bogus agents were as 
common as sparrows. Débutants, as well as 
artists who had been through the mill, demanded 
prices for seats that only fools paid, and few of 
those, and the profession became ridiculous. Many 
an artist, who in happier circumstances might have 
had an honoured and successful public career, had 
to retire, disappointed and disillusioned, into the 
obscurity of the teaching confraternity. This had 
happened when the gramophone was still regarded 
as a toy, and there was less excuse than there is 
to-day. 


These Little Inconsistencies 


It is typical of the present-day confusion in our 
social regulations that cinemas may open on Sun- 
day and theatres may not; that the authority 
which permits smoking in a theatre will deny 
that self-indulgence to people sitting in a concert 
room; that you may smoke at a Promenade Con- 
cert in Queen’s Hall when symphonies and other 
strange and even dangerous compositions are 
being performed, but not at a Symphony Concert 
in the same place; that you may not smoke at all 
in the Albert Hall unless it should happen to be 
given over to some discreet occasion like a Chelsea 
Arts Ball. There may be an answer to these little 
inconsistencies, but I have never heard a good one. 
Never in the history of human activity was success 
so natural, so inevitable, as the success of the 
cinema; and liberty to smoke has not been the 
least of the contributory causes. Never in the 
history of human activity has the profession of 
serious music reached such a dolorous pass as it 
has in this country to-day; and it is largely the 
profession’s own fault. 


There are people, stiff-lipped and well-meaning, 
who will argue that if you cannot listen to music 
without the aid of tobacco you are no lover of 
music. Let them argue: people will go where 


they can smoke at their ease. If a glass of beer 
or a whisky-and-soda can be had sometime during 
the evening, the symphony or the sonata is not 
unlikely to be the better enjoyed. That purely 
personal matter may be left to the individual, not 
the community, to decide. 

Of more general importance is the fact that 
economics and the practise of chamber music have 
not always been reconcilable quantities, yet in the 
new scheme of concerts at Grotrian Hall, which 
have been announced to take place on Tuesday 
evenings beginning on October 24, one may ob- 
serve age-old principles in a new guise. Here is 
promised the finest set of programmes to be heard 
during the coming season, the whole brought 
about by very practical co-operation between the 
artists concerned, the hall-owners, and the manage- 
ment. Co-operation is the touchstone, which 
means, no doubt, that there will be a whittling- 
down of fees all round; but there will be work for 
everybody, music for music-lovers, and—let it be 
shouted from the housetops—a buffet. 

That buffet is not, I feel, a mere stunt. It is an 
intellectual idea charged with nobility of purpose, 
a divine collaboration between Bacchus and 
Apollo; something that holds the balance between 
joy and wisdom, between art and the belly, 
between high-mindedness and a sense of humour. 
For those who dislike buffets on principle I sug- 
gest the programmes, which contain both classical 
and modern works. There will be first perform- 
ances of, among other things, new songs by 


Bernard van Dieren, a vocal quartet by Armstrong 


Gibbs, a concerto for solo piano and an orchestra 
of nine players by Constant Lambert, and an 
Octet for strings, clarinet, bassoon, horn and 
double-bass by Howard Ferguson, and second per- 
formances of works by Arthur Bliss, Christian 
Darnton and Elizabeth Maconochy. The perform- 
ances include such outstanding artists as Plunket 
Greene, John Coates, John Goss, Anne Thurs- 
field, Léon Goossens, Arthur Benjamin, Frederick 
Thurston, and the Griller, Stratton, and Inter- 
national string quartets. You can get an 
unreserved seat for two-and-fourpence ; choose any 
four concerts for a subscription of one pound, or 
get the lot for two. For those who dislike the 
music, I suggest the buffet. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
: (Cc tion of London) 


orpora 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


Principal : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
ocution, Ge Fencing, cing, and Opera. 
Classes in Conducting. Complete Musical Education at in- 
clusive fees, 12gns. and ldgns. per term. 
A.G.8.M. and L.G.8.M. and the Special Training 
Teachers are recognised by the Teachers’ Registration Council. 
Evening Lessons up to 9 p.m. Amateur or Professional! 
Students may enter at any time. Over 80 Scholarships and 
Prizes. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local and 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


Telephones: Central 4459. City 5566. 
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EW NOVELS 


[ REVIEWED BY MICHAEL SADLEIR] 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Vanessa, by Hugh Walpole. 
net. 


1TH Vanessa, Mr. Walpole concludes his 
four-volume chronicle of the family of 
Herries. It is a great work to have carried through ; 
and the ten times folding genealogy, which follows 
the 850 pages of this final instalment, is a startling 
assertion of the multitude of characters created by 
Mr. Walpole’s imagination, related and set moving 
by his sensitive understanding of personality and 
period through a century and a half of English 
life. 

It is tempting to write at large about the Chron- 
icles of Herries; to contrast Mr. Walpole’s robust, 
often contemptuous, but always admiring con- 
ception of English upper-middle-class mentality 
with the melancholy resentment felt by John 
Galsworthy; to estimate the value to posterity of 
this exuberant but documented survey of conven- 
tions ever-changing but ever challenged, in a 
country where conventions have a strength beyond 
the ordinary, where—in consequence—they are 
more fruitfully challenged than in any other land. 
But to be fair to Vanessa, the book must be ad- 
judged on its own merits; and fortunately (inas- 
much as Mr. Walpole is therein as thoroughly 
himself as he has ever been) these merits—with 
their counterpart—are equally characteristic of 
other portions of the Herries Saga. 

Vanessa is the story of the thwarted but enduring 
love of the daughter of Adam Paris (illegitimate 
son of the great Judith Paris, who dominated Mr. 
Walpole’s second volume) for her erratic though 
distant cousin Benjamin. The novel begins on 
Judith Paris’ hundredth birthday in 1874; Vanessa 
dies three-quarters of the way through (in 1912); 
the book ends with Benjamin at seventy-seven 
years of age, in 1932. The scenes are laid, partly 
(of course) in Cumberland, largely in London; 
there are excursions to Moscow and to the war- 
zone in France. 


A Fall Life 


The book owes much of its impressiveness and 
power to its central figure. Vanessa herself is a 
triumphant success. Not a scene in which she 
plays a part but is tender or dramatic and always 
emotionally true. As an eager child of fifteen; as 
a wife starved of love but staunch to duty, married 
to a crazing husband ; as a woman of forty come at 
last to her lover and the more lost in him than any 
girl of twenty for her greater knowledge and her 
wiser melancholy; as a mother; as a wife once 
more, sick-nursing a hopeless simpleton, keeping 
her head high and hiding her heartbreak behind a 
gentle dignity—Vanessa is at once delicious and 
superb. As has been said, three-quarters through 
the book she dies. That was a brave stroke on 
Mr. Walpole’s part, and one salutes his courage. 
But with Vanessa passes the unity and much of the 
grandeur of her tale. She is billed, for the last 


quarter of the drama, as ‘‘ The Ghost ”; and sadly 
the ghost she is. 


One suspects that in advance intention she was 


only a third of the whole composition. Vanessa, 
her love-story and her relatives, were designed to 
compose on equal terms with Lakeland landscape 
and period detail a single panorama of sixty years 
of England. But she burst the bounds of her 
creator’s prudent plan; she dominated him and in 
consequence his book. Wherefore, while she is 
there in person, although we relish the rich fertility 
of Mr. Walpole’s style and the splendid abandon 
of his pantheism, while we delight in the profusion 
of his period marginalia, we are mainly concerned 
t» hurry on to know what she will do or say or 
suffer. But when she has gone, and although 
careful topicalities and passionate painting .of the 
hills and sky remain, we are respectful but a little 
distrait—as persons who have heard the playing of 
a great symphony, and are left bemused, staring at 
the gilding and velvet of the concert room, watch- 
ing the up-to-date elegance of the dispersing 


crowd. 
* * * * 


Mr. Walpole and Words 


J’ai la téte romanesque. 
J’aime le pittoresque. 

The lines appear facing the genealogy of the 
Herries family, and are Mr. Walpole’s reading of 
self. They prove that he is as much in the secret of 
his own personality as in that of any one of his 
fictional creations. His style, his sense of humour, 
his taste for the macabre and his response to situa- 
tion are wholly those of a romantic. Words to him 
are not fragments of mosaic to be set here and there 
in scrupulous design ; they are the blood stream in 
the veins of literary art, which—if it does not flow— 
leaves pallor where should be rosy health, and 
rigid immobility in place of vigour and movement. 
Rubens saw painting in terms of crowded, opulent 
line; Titian in terms of rich and glowing colour; 
Daumier in terms of a grotesquerie so kindly and 
restrained that it became a sort of super-realism. So 
Mr. Walpole believes in words; and few more 
deftly than he can enrol yet discipline their massed 
battalions. 

As for his sense of humour and his sense of the 
macabre, they are those of the romantic of seventy 
years ago. Laughing he can be slapstick, tender, 
whimsical ; reacting to the thrill of menace he is 
another Lefanu. Sir Ellis sliding into his mad- 
ness ; his bizarre housekeeper ; the sweetly stifling 
sisters Trent—all these are pure Lefanu; and not 
the least of Mr. Walpole’s services to modern fic- 
tion is his persistent use in his novels of that 
sinister suggestiveness which makes a masterpiece 
of Uncle Silas and of All in the Dark. 

As a commentator on England, Mr. Walpole is 
now brilliant, now too carefully allusive. His sum- 
maries of English character (in terms of Herries) 
are often so shrewdly apt that they will be con- 
veniently ignored ; on the other hand, in his desire 
for topicality, he is apt to overdo (and sometimes to 
anachronise) contemporary reference. 

Surely Conrad and certain contemporary writers 
are too obviously dragged in? Surely Ernest 
Dowson is ante-dated at a smart party in 1889? 
And poor Maurice early in 1918 would certainly 
not have read T. S. Eliot in his bedroom. But a 
writer can be forgiven worse eccentricities than 
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these, who can at other times so admirably conjure 
the obsessions of the past. The novels and plays 
in vogue during successive decades; the rising re- 
putation of poets and painters; changing fashions 
in clothes and amusements and entertaining; the 
hysteria over General Gordon ; the Jubilee Proces- 
sion in 1887; the Wilde affair; Mafeking Night— 
these and other evocations of the mob-psychology 
of the past are not only vividly correct but of 
abiding value. Social students will read Vanessa 
a century from now, and thank whatsoever gods 
there then may be for its amplitude and sense of 
period. 


Journeys of the Spirit 


Ah King. By Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 
Ts. 6d. 


[REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG] 


IVING, as we do, in an age when every man 
who can wield a pen immediately does so, 
and publishes a novel or a reminiscence or a diary 
or a what-not, and, realising only too well that out 
of every ten books we read only the tenth is worth 
a second thought, Mr. Somerset Maugham has 
what might almadst be described as an unfair 
advantage. If Mr. Somerset Maugham spent his 
days writing thoroughly bad books we would still 
read them and grin and bear it: they would go 
down in our memory if not as good books, at any 
rate as bad books beautifully and even deliciously 
written. 

I personally found it difficult to appreciate his 
last book ‘‘ The Narrow Corner,’’ but I was far 
from insensible to the real style of its literature. 

In ‘‘ Ah King ’’ (published by Heinemann at 
7s. 6d.) he has written if not the greatest, at least 
some of the most satisfying short stories that I have 
read. If I were to tell you that it was a travel book 
you would probably shy away or alternatively 
regard me with horror and loathing. But imagine 
for a moment that you had lately travelled through 
th:: F.M.S., through Borneo, that you wanted to 
write down your experiences for other people, 
wouldn’t a travel book, however exciting and 
interesting a time you had had, probably 
degenerate into dull and prosy reading? And so 
Mr. Maugham has been clever than that. It is 
ostensibly a travel book, but six times he has 
imagained what might have happened in such and 
such a district, and six times he has concocted a 
plot of his own making, shaken it up with persons 
and places that are real, and six times has, 
vulgarly speaking, brought it off. 

One reason, I think, for this success, is his 
thirty-years’ training and experience in the field 
of drama. A short story, far more than a novel, 
must be carefully stage-managed. There are only 
so many pages for characterisation, for description, 
and more and still more important, for plot. A 
man of letters is generally rather apt to play 
with words—sentences grandiloquently piling on 
sentences—and woe betide the reader who tries to 
read his attempt at a short story. But Somerset 
Maugham, man of letters and dramatist, has fallen 
into. no such pits and the result is a book that will 
delight the dwellers in the F.M.S. and other hot, 


out-of-the-way places, and yet intrigue those sad 
numbers of us whose lot is cast at home. 

I particularly liked the story of the ugly, 
unattractive (and so quite secure) virgin who 
fondly imagined that her praiseworthy state was in 
jeopardy, and her consequent marriage to the 
villian of the piece. There was humour, sardonic 
mirth, and a great deal of fun in her reactions. 
Again, for delicate feeling, and, because of the 
fragility of the subject, amazing restraint, I think 
perhaps the “ Book-Bag ”’ one of the best of the 
six. It moved me profoundly. 

But I could find a variety of reasons for picking 
out all six for your especial benefit—for Mr. 
Somerset Maughan has used his advantages to 
great effect. Here then is my word of advice— 
don’t let too much water go under the bridge before 
you beg, borrow or steal the best volume of short 


stories that has been published for quite a long 
time. 


The Gifted Scholiast 


(REVIEWED By S.L.B.) 


EAN INGE is a_ profoundly learned 
philosopher and divine, but his sense of 
proportion is not of the best. His reading covers 
a wide field and yet there are lines he might have 
done well to ponder when he wrote ‘‘ God and 


Astronomy ’’ (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). Some from the 
Rubaiyat for example :— . 


“Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the Two Worlds so wisely—they are 
thrust 
Like foolish prophets forth ; their words to scorn, 
Are scattered, and their mouths are 
stopped with dust.”’ 


Modern Astronomers hold that this planet is 
moving towards a dissolution that may be expected 
in a million years, a matter of mild and detached 
interest for most of us, and not nearly so exciting 
as an earlier problem that agitated theologians 
centuries ago when they sought to discover how 
many angels can dance on the point of a needle. 
We simple citizens of the world who are not 
specialists but have read a little of Aristotle, 
Bacon, Bergson, Croce, Einstein, Haeckel, Jeans, 
Lucretius, Neitzsche, Plato, Spencer, Spinoza, 
Wells and Wordsworth, to take but a small 
selection of the Dean’s authorities in alphabetical 
order, know that of the making of books there is no 
end, that philosophers only agree in disagreeing 
with one another, and that the scientific view point 
is never constant. May they be forgiven if they 
hold that the impudence of the scientists and 
philosophers who dispose of the world’s future in 
half a dozen essays, is only rivalled by the foolish- 
ness of those who suppose that current views have 
any finality ? 

Belief in the world’s end was almost an article 
of faith with the founders of Christianity, and 
some of us can remember the time when we were 
taught that the increase of population would starve 
creation and that Malthus mattered. 

Amazing is the assurance of learned men. 
‘* Heaven is not a geographical expression. 


Astronomy has disposed of that notion for good 
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and all,’’ says the author. Of planes more subtle 
than the physical which exists in time and space, 
there is not a single hint before page 219; the 
philosophy and the teachings of Brahman and 
Buddhist have no serious interest for the Dean 
who, by the way, does not appear to understand 
what an educated Buddhist means by Nirvana. 
This divorce between eastern and western phi- 
losophy must be a matter of amazement to all who 
have made even a trifling study of both. 

He quotes Professor Eddington who says that 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics holds the 
supreme position among the laws of Nature. ‘ If 
your theory is against the law, I can give you no 
hope; there is nothing for your theory but to 
collapse in deepest humiliation.” 

Where precisely was Professor Eddington 
‘* when the foundations of the Earth were laid, 
when the morning stars sang together and all the 
Sons of God shouted for joy? ’’ One presumes 
that he was in the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery, too interested to enquire into the possible 
action of the Cosmic Rays. 

The Dean’s Warburton Lectures are an amazing 
exhibition of acute eloquence, contended reasoning 
and industrious research. ‘‘ My book,”’ he tells 
us, ‘‘ deals mainly with cosmological theory and 
the relations of God and the World, of time and 
eternity, of existence and value.’’ He discusses 
inter alia the Problem of Time, God in History, 
God and World, and The Eternal World. He 
quotes with approval or disapproval well over two 
hundred writers not forgetting Plotinus, who 
comes in for the lion’s share of notice; yet we are 
forced to conclude that there is little or no value in 
the mass production of alternatives. The Dean 
does not quote Shakespeare nor remind himself 
that there may be more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in the confident philosophy of 
himself, his authorities and contemporaries. 

The lectures demand close reading, there are 
times when people of very limited intelligence like 
the reviewer. may fail to follow, but from the 
ultimate conclusion there is no escape. It is that 
human knowledge of the world and its future, and 
of the Divine event towards which all creation 
moves, stands very much where it did when the 
Dean responded to the invitation of the Warburton 
Trustees. It is pleasant to tear a sentence from its 
context (p. 246). ‘‘ Here we are guessing about 
what we neither know nor can ever hope to know.”’ 


A Tourist in the East 


Young China and New Japan. By Mrs. Cecil 
Chesterton. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


[RevieweD sy O. M. GREEN] 


M*: CHESTERTON has a light touch, a 

retentive eye for detail and a knack of 
vivid description. What a pity that she did not 
add some openness of mind and knowledge of the 
background of her subject. She has written a 
most readable account of an ordinary voyage 
through nine or ten of the principal, easily reached 
cities of the Far East, and defaced it with the 
grossest misrepresentations. It does not seem to 
have occurred to her—and she does not seem to 


have troubled to find out—that the ‘‘anti-Chinese’’ 
British (those whose opinion counts) are, in fact, 
pro-Chinese and only “‘ anti ”’ the politicians and 
warlords whom China whole-heartedly execrates. 
She apparently went to China determined to find 
her countrymen in the wrong, and resolutely shut 
her eyes to anything that might disturb her pre- 
judices. Thus, for example: 

In the opium war of 1839, we bombarded defenceless 
cities, killed thousands of men, women and children, 
to force its compulsory import from our Indian posses- 
sions. History contains no crueller chapter than the 


fight we waged to compel the Chinese people to 
remain drug addicts. (p. 72.) 


In the Treaty of Nanking, which closed the war, 
opium is never mentioned, and British merchants 
were plainly told that, if caught smuggling it, they 
would get no help from their Government. We 
no more fought China to force opium on her than 
we fought the American colonies to force tea upon 
them. (See ‘International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire,’? by Dr. Morse, an American, 
therefore detached critic). 

Again: 

This (the murder of a missionary) very often has been 
the occasion of a punitive expedition by a foreign 
Power in which hundreds of innocent people have lost 
their lives. (p. 159.) 


France went to war in 1856 partly on account of 
missionaries murdered in Yunnan; Germany seized 
Kiaochow in 1898 for a like reason (but there was 
no fighting). How many other punitive expedi- 
tions on account of missionaries can Mrs. Chester- 
ton cite to support her ‘‘ very often’’? Even the 
atrocious murder of the Tientsin Sisters of Mercy 
in 1879 was settled diplomatically. 

Again: 

Two or three years ago the notice (ontside Shanghai 

parks) was still up, ‘‘ No dogs or Chinese aro f 

p. 87. 

In 1925, when this mendacity, now repeated by 
Mrs. Chesterton, was particularly rife, the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council replied to an official inquiry 
by the American Government that, after the most 
searching investigation, they were satisfied 
that no such notice had ever been posted. It 
certainly has not been since. 

These quotations may serve as a measure of 
Mrs. Chesterton’s trustworthiness when criticising 
Hong-kong’s attitude towards the extraordinarily 
difficult muitsai (female slave) question. The un- 
fairness of her assertions is too long to deal with 
here, but one question may be asked. When she 
says that muitsai are well treated in China, but 
viciously treated in Hong-kong, might it not occur 
to her that this seeming anomaly is due to the fact 
of Hong-kong’s keeping inspectors to find out 
cases of cruelty; whereas such cases are rarely, if 
ever, heard of in Chinese courts? Incidentally, 
slavery is not practised sub rosa in China. It is 
perfectly open. 

The chapters on Japan are too superficial and 
too much a mere repetition of what others have 
said to be worth comment. But it is interesting 
to find Shintoism described as ‘‘ Japan’s new re- 
ligion.”” Actually it happens to be coeval with the 
Japanese race, its origins lost in the mists of 
antiquity. 
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Shorter Notices T— 
Kings in Exile. By Doctor Otto Ernst. Jarrolds. 
18s. “ Wyndham’s Theatre. ‘‘ Sheppey,’”’ by W. 


An attractive, romantic, anecdotal, and no doubt 
voracious account of the lives of many of those 
who have been shaken off their thrones during and 
since the War. One of those books which look 
alluring and provide exactly the sort of entertain- 
ment which the intelligent reader is led to expect. 


Solomon J. Solomon. By Olga Somech Phillip. 
Herbert Joseph. 10s, 6d. 

An account of the famous artist which does full 
justice to his art, to his intimate connections with 
Anglo-Jewry, to his invention of or his work on 
camouflage during the War. Done with vitality, 
discretion and enthusiasm. 


Rolling Stone. By Lowell Thomas. John Long. 
10s. 

Here is a full account of the life and adventures 
of Arthur Radcliffe Dugmore, the animal artist 
and photographer. It has nearly all the thrills of 
the more conventional book by the hunter of big 
game, while a really wonderful and _ interesting 
story is genuinely enhanced by the illustrations. 


The Nature of English Poetry. By L. S. Harris. 
J. M. Dent & Son. 2s. 6d. 

This is a cheap edition, at half-a-crown, of a 
book which deserves the attention which it has won 
from students and lovers of literature. Not the 
least part of it is the illuminating preface by Sir 
Arthur Quiller Crouch. 


Those Were the Days. By H. Atwood Clark. 
Phillip Allan. 12s. 6d. 

There is, of course, a multitude of pleasant 
reminiscence devoted to the sights and sounds 
and smells of the birds and beasts and fishes 
of England written by men whose happiness 
and enjoyment in a full life have mostly been 
found in chasing and shooting and observing 
them. And in all these books the appreciative 
critic who is fastidious in the use of the English 
language will find a simple sincerity of style which 
is far better than preciousity or ornate rotundity. 

Mr. Atwood Clark has written one of the best 
books of this kind. He writes like a man of 
letters, he knows extremely well what he is writing 
about, and his enthusiasm would almost infect the 
most convinced opponent of blood sports. He 
mixes narrative with counsel and auto-biography 
with precept; he sprinkles anecdotes about his 
pages and tells them with exactly the right zest 
and dramatic force. For instance, his story of the 
black frock-coated weaver who, disguised as a 
harmless coarse fisherman protected by a large 
umbrella, took a speedy toll of pheasants under 
the very eye of a capable keeper, is perfect in its 
own way. 

If you care for shooting and fishing and hunt- 
ing, for dogs and horses, if you love England and 
the wilder rural life, then you had better read this 
book and agree with Mr. Clark, not only that those 
were the. days, when Queen Victoria was on the 
Throne, but that these are the days for ever and 
ever Amen, 


Somerset Maugham. 


wrx Mr. Somerset Maugham writes a play 
—especially after his profession that he 
would only write one more play in his character 
as a professional dramatist—the critical world and 
the world of those who take some interest in the 
theatre, are naturally stirred. For Mr. Maugham 
is a serious and brilliant writer of plays whose 
work must have a significance beyond that of the 
passing moment. 

A great deal has been written about ‘‘Sheppey”’ 
and from as much of it, which is not very much, 
as I have read, I gather that the complaint against 
Mr. Maugham is that he has constructed his play 
badly, that he has run away from a tremendous 
theme introduced in his second act, and that he has 
taken the line of least resistance in dealing with his 
central character. Now it may be a grave imper- 
tinence to defend Mr. Maugham, who is so capable 
of defending himself, but I would like to change 
or to modify these accusations. With this excep- 
tion, that in killing off his Christian hairdresser at 
the end of act three, he has adopted one of the most 
conventional and, in the circumstances, least 
plausible devices to save a playwright in a 
difficulty. 

In the first act we are introduced to ‘‘ Sheppey,”’ 
a hairdresser’s assistant called Miller, who is called 
Sheppey because the one ambition of his life is to 
own a little house in the Isle of Sheppey. For me 
this act had a good deal of boredom, but with all 
Mr. Maugham’s practised cleverness he presented 
an atmosphere and a character. At the end of it 
Sheppey wins a residual prize in the Irish Sweep- 
stake, is interviewed by a reporter, goes out to 
bring back a bottle of Bollinger for his employer 
and colleagues to drink his health, brings back 
a ‘‘ lidy ’”’ on the down grade from the pub where 
he has befriended her, and, after the excitement, 
has some kind of a fit when he is left alone with 
the woman—with whom his relations would 
obviously bear the closest scrutiny. 

In act two, which takes place in Sheppey’s 
home in Camberwell a week later, Sheppey has 
“got religion’’ very badly. He is perfectly 
logical and normal and sincere about it all. But 
he has been reading the Gospel again and he has 
dared to come to the conclusion that Jesus Christ 
was perfectly right. So he refused to give his 
daughter the slap-up wedding of which he had 
talked, or to put money down to further the 
ambitions of her half-educated fiancé who is a 
teacher in a Council School. He is not going to 
buy the little house in the Isle of Sheppey or to 
provide his wife, his devoted and conscientious 
wife, with a servant. Instead he is going to spend 
the £8,500 in personal efforts to succour the poor, 
the needy and oppressed, where, how, and as he 
finds them. Of course, all this makes tremendously 
good fun and a little tragedy. It provides a 


wonderful vehicle for Mr. Maugham’s brilliant 
dialogue at its very best. Consider for instance 
the statement that the Christian Church is com- 
pelled to support large numbers of Bishops and 
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dignitaries in order that they may explain that 
Jesus Christ did not really mean any of the things 
he said. Consider also the statement that ‘‘ being 
sane is thinking and doing what everybody else 
‘thinks and does,’’ and you have some little measure 
of the kind of dialogue which illumines the act 
and diverts the audience. 

Then we come to the third act in which Mr. 
Maugham has been accused of running away from 
a great theme because it is devoted to the reactions 
of Sheppey’s family. But it seems to me that in 
reality Mr. Maugham has pursued his characters 
along the most natural lines of their development 
and that he really was not dealing with any 
tremendous theme to which he ought to have hung 
closely in some kind of fervour of revivalism. In 
this act, we see the tart and the sneak-thief who 
have been established as Sheppey’s guests at the 
end of act two, behaving exactly as they would 
behave—the tart preventing the sneak-thief from 
stealing a snuff box with which Sheppey, after 
he has knocked the sneak-thief out, presents him, 
and both of them finally running away from a 
kindly respectability which makes for them the 
bars of a prison. We see the young teacher 
shrinking from a marriage now deprived of its 
advantages, although he still loves the girl in his 
own half-baked way. We see the wife gradually 
persuaded by her daughter and the young man that 
Sheppey whom she loves genuinely had better be 
certified insane and we have a very entertaining 
little scene in which the doctor, who has induced 
a specialist to diagnose an acute state of religious 
paranoia, makes the first attempt to persuade 
Sheppey to take a rest cure in a nice comfortable 
home. 

All, so far, so good. Indeed, so very good 
in brilliance and wit and, despite moments of 
dullness, in plot and characterisation. But now, 
as I think, playwright and play run right off the 
lines. Sheppey is left sleeping in his chair while 
his wife goes to buy the pair of kippers which his 
soul loveth and to him enters the Grey Lady—who 
is Death. They have a conversation which, 
although some of it was clever, reminded me pain- 
fully of the very stupid scene with the dead Com- 
mander of the German Squadron in “ The Ace.” 
Not even Shakespeare could make a ghost effective 
and certainly Mr. Somerset Maugham does not 
make his figure of death anything more than banal, 
tedious, and irritating. So Sheppey dies and the 
play ends. But if it had not been necessary for 
the play to end in order that the audience might 
still have supper at the Savoy, I cannot imagine 
why Sheppey should have died, although, by the 
extravagant manifestations of his Christian 
endeavour, there might have been perfectly good 
grounds for depriving him of the custody of his 
own affairs. 

So Sheppey is an important play, an 
interesting play, but not the top notch of Mr. 
Maugham’s brilliant talent. Mr. Ralph Richard- 
son gives a very fine, carefully contrived perform- 
ance as Sheppey and it is no de-merit in this actor 
that he should remind us very closely of Mr. 


Cedric Hardwicke as Christopher Bean. This is 


an excellent piece of work. For the rest, while 


the play is admirably cast, Miss Angela Baddeley © 


as the daughter, Miss Cecily Oates as the mother, 
Miss Laura Cowie both as the tart and as the grey 
lady and Mr. Eric Portman as the young man, 
could not be better. ‘ 


Embassy Theatre. ‘* Bastos the Bold.’’ In an 
English version by D. L. Orna. 


the Bold,’’ translated from the 
French, is an extravagant comedy with 
incidental music. 

Bastos, a poor insignificant little man with the 
usual large bosomed figure of fun for a wife, and 
belonging to the lower, insignificant middle 
classes, is asked by the scheming ministers of 
Bergovia to become their King. They ask it as 
a sort of personal favour. Bergovia, it seems, 
has ministers to excess, but Kings are another 
matter. As soon as they are appointed they as 
constantly resign—arduous duties and little leisure 
apparently being the cause. 

The ministers consequently hit upon the grand 
idea of drawing their monarch, this time, from the 
people. Bastos and his formidable wife thus take 
their places in the Royal Palace. There is a 
scheming and beautiful countess who bowls poor 
little Bastos over, there is the oddest collection 
of ministers and household, and the most delight- 
fully appropriate incidental music. 

But a lot of quick repartee, of amusing dialogue, 
must have been left behind in France. The 
result is an extravagant comedy, acted well 
above the average and amusingly produced and 
dressed, sadly let down by boresome and weak 
lines. Mr. Evenett as the King was excellent, 
with just the right amount of whimsicality; his 
royal consort was well played in the first two acts 
by Miss Margaret Yarde (though she somehow 
failed dismally in the third and last); Miss Ellen 
Pollock was an exaggerated and alluring countess, 
and Mr. John McNally actually managed to bring 
a little reality to the Prime Minister of a very odd 
community. The Chief of Police, played by Mr. 
Frederick Piper, was one of the high lights of the 
evening. A.A. 


Lyceum Theatre. ‘‘ Good Company.” 


Mr. Albert Burdon is the ‘‘ Good Company,”’ 
and first-rate company he is. The gods have 
given him a gift of laughter which is as 
infectious as a cold, and even the severest-minded 
highbrows forget their austerity when faced by 
his antics and very simple witticisms. He has a 
peculiar gesture of raising his hands and pulling 
down laughter from the sky. Then he rubs this 
joke gleefully between his palms and squeezes 
every drop of humour from it. No one ever ate 
a straw hat more artistically than Mr. Burdon 
when he chews it to pieces in the agony of telling 
the story of George Washington to an inquiring 
child. His success is a proof that the primitive 
jokes of the Victorian pantomime still provide the 
best of mediums for the English comedian; for, 
truth to tell, there was scarcely one which had not 
done its duty over and over again in pre-war days. 
Miss Winnie Collins was quaintly funny, and the 
dancing of the Tiller Girls was excellent. 

H.W.A. 
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The Prison Population 


SIR,—I have had a copy of the Saturday Review of 
September 9th sent to me, as a magistrate, for the 
purpose of reading the article by the Rev. Gordon Lang 
on the above subject. The reverend gentleman gives a 
disconcerting picture, but happily we do not all need to 
paint one so black. 

The First Offenders’ Act is in reality a protection of 
prisoners Act—one which magistrates are only too eager 
to pnt into practice. It is am Act that allows First 
Offenders to be given another chance. If there is a fault, 
it is the too frequent application by magistrates of this 
leniency towards prisoners. Under its generosity and 
leniency, I have seen really bad characters escape a 
punishment richly deserved ; a “‘ first offender ” is often 
a person “‘ caught for the first time.’’ When a “ first 
offender ” is sent to prison, the public can be satisfied 
it was for their safety quite as much as for the punish- 
ment of the er. 

With regard to debtors, especially under wife main- 
tenance and affiliation orders, the offended women stand 
to lose so much if the defaulting man is sent to prison— 
since imprisonment wipes out debt—that the average 
magistrate is reluctant to send the debtor to gaol if only 
on that account. If a husband or unmarried father does 
not pay his debt, but shows that he is really trying to, 
magistrates would not dream of sending him to prison. 

But what else can justices do in the very frequent 
cases of a man drawing unemployment pay for himself, 
his wife and children, who keeps the whole of it for 
himself and his “‘ unofficial wife ” and “ unofficial child- 
ren ’’—his official wife and children having to be kept 
by the ratepayers through the Public Assistance 
Committees ? 

The figures of debtors being sent to prison as given 
by the Rev. Gordon Lang have a significance only when 
compared with debtors who are not sent to prison for 
debt. These figures are not forthcoming. Countless 
people prefer prison to paying their debts—they come 
out of prison out of debt. 

With regard to the paying of fines, prisoners are 
allowed time according to their means, in which to pay. 
They have a right to apply for further extension, and 
I have known this to be granted sine die. 

Prisoners who require bail are given every opportunity 
to find it through the help of police officials, who are 
ultra kind in this direction. 

As for people who are ‘“ remanded in custody ” and 
then acquitted on their trial—there has always been 
sorae sound reason why the prisoner should have been 
‘* remanded in custody,” but as they were acquitted that 
reason has not “‘ come out.’”? An individual’s previous 
police record is only ‘read opt after he has been found 
guilty. There is also the possibility of absconding, 
suicide and so on, reasons only too well known to 
magistrates. 

That there is one law for the rich and another for 
the poor is doubly true. Outside prison the poor man 
finds the law harder on him than on the rich man. It 
is harder to pay a fine, obtain legal aid. Inside the 
prison the law is harder on the rich man: the man who 
has known a comfortable bed, cosy chair, luxurious 
food, refined appointments. 

Personally I have no fault to find with our prisons, 
our law or its administration. 

The “‘ disgrace ’’ attached to having been in prison is 
a misnomer. The “ disgrace ” to the prisoner happened 
before he went there—the disgrace he or she brought 
upon themselves by committing a punishable offence. 

Moreover, people to-day look more in sorrow than in 
wrath upon the Civil debtor. A distress warrant is 
always issped before an individual is sent to prison for 
not paying his or her rates. In the case cited by the 
Rev. Gordon Lang, where a wife bought a business out 
of “their savings ’—presumably out of the money 


earned by the husband, ‘‘ employed for fifty years by 
one firm ’’—and was sent to prison for non-payment of 
rates, I take it she had no “‘ goods and chattels ”’ to be 
taken by the authorities in payment of her rates, since 
the business “‘ she bought ”’ out of her husband’s money 
was his property, not her’s. Money that the housewife 
saves out of her housekeeping money is still her hus- 
band’s money. So to my mind (as far as the facts are 
reported by the Rev. Gordon Lang) this case points not 
to the tragedy of the wife being sent to prison but to the 
greater tragedy of wives being allowed by law to be 
the bankrupt sex in spite of their thrift for even “ fifty 
” 


Albert Rd., Southport. ELISE GRESSWELL, J.P. 


The Laws of Moses 

SIR,—In a note contained in your issue of 
September 9th entitled ‘‘ Hitler and the Jews,” the laws 
of Moses are adduced as evidence of Jewish racial 
capacity. 

Personally, I consider that the laws of Moses are 
excellent, but I should like to call your attention to the 
directions given in them as to breeding. It is most 
definitely stated there that under no conditions should 
out-breeding of any sort be tolerated. Obviously, 
Moses’s intention was to guard against any attempt to 
introduce impure strains into the race. 

This is, I understand, Hitler’s intention in his 
campaign against Jewry. He hopes to keep the Nordic 
race pure and his method of doing so is to make the 
position, not only of Jews, but also of all who associate 
with Jews, completely impossible in his new Germany. 

The Jews themselves saw this necessity and guarded 
themselves against the danger. If we admire the laws of 
Moses, is Hitler to be blamed in applying them to his 
own race? 


Naval and Military Club, W.1. K.K. 


INDEPENDENT OF GAS & ELECTRICITY 
@ BURNS COKE OR ANTHRACITE 
@ FUEL COSTS LESS THAN £4 A YEAR 
COOKS FOR AS MANY AS 16 PEOPLE 


, i is an absolute god- 
send’’—because the Aga 


cooking. 
“This week,’ writes another 


THE ONLY COOKING STOVE IN THE WORLD 
WITH A GUARANTEED FUEL CONSUMPTION 


AGA COOKER 
“To anyone living in the 
depths of the country,” 
writes an Aga Owner, “often 
leaving the house empty all 
is 100% safe, never goes 
@ out and is always ready 
Aga Owner, “ we have 12 in 
dining-room, 9 servants, 3 in 
nursery and besides all this 
| we had a dance for 130 
‘ people.” So you see the 
4 Aga, in spite of its amazing 
We would like to send you our 24-page ges 
Fully lluserated Booklet. The Aga Cooker range. 
is really rather a wonderful other Owner de ‘rs us by 
invention—but In the com- saying, “ Now I have 
pass of our advertisement tried the Aga Cooker I am 
quite confident in saying that 
“es fulfils every representation 
card or letter to possibly more. 
BELL’S HEAT APPLIANCES LIMITED (Associated with Bell’s Asbestos and 
Engineering Supplies Led.), 12, BESTOBELL WORKS, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
(Slough 1112), or eall at our London Offices and Showrooms: 
157, Queen Victoria Street,E.C.4. (Tel. Central 6281). 
Agents throughout the Country. 
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Our City Eprtor 


A’: a refreshing period of cheerfulness 
under the influence of improving conditions 
at home, Stock Markets have fallen once again 
under the domination of international considera- 
tions. Doubts as to the eventual success of the 
American inflationary experiment have never been 
lacking and from time to time they enjoy periods 
of supremacy over the somewhat forced optimism 
which is an essential part of President Roosevelt’s 
recovery campaign. There has been so much 
theorising as to the possibilities which emerge from 
experiments in adjustment of price-levels by the 
State that the average City man is quite content if 
he can determine to his own satisfaction the 
immediate outcome of the present tangled position. 
A fresh fall in the dollar has been accompanied 
by appreciation in the franc, bringing a record 
high price for gold in the open market of nearly 
134s. per ounce fine, and those who have favoured 
the stabilisation of currencies upon a gold basis of 
140s. per ounce are already beginning to revise 
their opinion in the light of events. The gold price 
of 140s. is within sight, but the chance of currency 
stabilisation at any level whatsoever appears very 
remote. As the dollar and the £ sterling depreciate 
in terms of gold and the gold standard currencies 
the strain placed upon France and Holland must 
increase until such time as currency agreement can 
be reached. And America appears to be dis- 
interested in world currencies. 
Empire Securities 

At such a time it seems obvious that the investor 
should put his trust in Great Britain and in British 
securities which are least likely to be affected by 
international influences. British Government 
stocks and the gilt-edged market generally have 
reflected this tendency and the yield on War Loan 
at its present price is only the bare 34 per cent., 
a level which appeared entirely artificial when the 
great War Loan conversion scheme was announced 
fifteen months ago. The Empire is sharing the 
benefits of safety-first investment principles as 
evidenced by the success of the Australian con- 
version offers. Australia has had to struggle hard 
to maintain sterling payments out of reduced 
revenues and depreciated currency, but now she is 
reaping the reward of her efforts under the Lyons 
Government, an excellent example to nations who 
find themselves upon the verge of default on their 
external debt. The New Zealand Government, in 
the light of Australia’s example, has done well to 
guarantee full payment in sterling to holders of 
bonds of local authorities’ loans where the tempta- 
tion to meet interest in depreciated New Zealand 
currency has overcome resistance. 

In view of this guarantee, Wellington 5} per 
cent. bonds appear fairly attractive, some £4,000 
having been on offer this week at 106. The flat 
yield is just over 5} per cent. at this price, but 
the bonds are redeemable in 1940 and the yield to 
redemption is £4 12s. 6d. per cent. There is also 
on offer about £5,000 of Sydney 5} per cent. bonds 
at 1083. The bonds are dated 1953 and while the 
flat yield is only £4 18s, per cent. the yield to 
redemption is nearly 43 per cent. 


Australian Wool Companies 

An instance of Australia’s recovery even during 
the past few months is provided by the big rises 
in the shares of the pastoral and wool companies 
of the Commonwealth. At this week’s wool sales 
at Melbourne, Sydney, and Perth prices were about 
55 per cent. higher than those obtained at the 
opening sales last year, and the enormous 
possibilities in recovery in the profits of the wool 
companies has already been realised by the Stock 
Exchange and the professional investor. The 
Australian Agricultural Company’s £5 shares have 
risen in price this year from 45s. to about £4 ; Aus- 
tralian Estates and Mortgage ordinary stock has 
come up from 23} to 40 and the Mercantile Land 
and Finance Company’s shares have more than 
doubled in price this year in the case of the partly- 
paid. The Australian Pastoral Company’s stock 
has improved from 77 to 114 and the Sheep Farms 
Company’s £5 shares are now 27s. 6d. as compared 
with the lowest this year of 15s. Dalgety & Co’s 
£20 shares, £5 paid, are quoted at nearly 9 as 
compared with 5} earlier in the year. None of the 
shares mentioned yields 4 per cent. on the last 
dividend paid, while in most cases the yield is 
under 3 per cent., and in some no dividend at all 
was paid last year. It will be seen that the recovery 
in wool, rapid as it has been, has been overtaken 
by the recovery in share prices, but there is still 
the probability of further capital appreciation. A 
small amount of the Australian Pastoral Com- 
pany’s ordinary stock was on offer this week to 
yield nearly 3 per cent. on last year’s dividend 
paid, though over 54 per cent. is the return on the 
dividend earned. 


‘* Bucket-Shops "’ 

The ‘‘ bucket-shop ’’ danger, like that of the 
‘* confidence-trick,’”” is now so well known that 
further warning seems unnecessary. But at the 
moment professional men and the investing public 
generally are receiving a large quantity of 
literature from stockbrokers who are not members 
of any recognised Stock Exchange. Many of the 
offers of these outside brokers are no doubt made 
in good faith, but it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the investor who deals through an 
outside broker has no security whatever and, if 
his knowledge of investment is limited, he is more 
than likely to be sold a worthless security as an 
‘* investment with attractive prospects.’’ With the 
shrinkage of the past few years in investment in- 
come, the temptation to secure a higher rate of 
interest than is commensurate with safety has 
grown threefold but, however attractive the outside 
broker’s offer may appear, it is essential for the 
investor dependent upon his interest for income 
to consult his banker or broker before plunging 
into the speculative realm. Some of the ‘“‘ bucket- 
shop ’’ circulars recently issued are cleverly pre- 
pared to attract the investor who has suffered from 
the decline in interest rates, and one wonders how 
many more clients the average member of the Stock 
Exchange would acquire were he allowed to 
advertise the securities on offer instead of being 
prevented by the rules of the Stock Exchange from 
advertising in any way whatever 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


The Working Man. 
Regal. 


Contact. Directed by Paul Rotha. Regal. 


fbr 4 advertisement with which the Regal has 

flooded the press might arouse the idea that 
George Arliss is appearing there in a picture the 
like of which he has never played before, but the 
fact remains that ‘‘ The Working Man ’”’ has been 
built on the same last as that on which its 
immediate successors were fitted. 


Directed by John Adolphi. 


George Arliss has become the personification of 
the old man who refuses to get out of the way of 
the younger generation ; an old man who, in spite 
of the doctor’s advice, or that of his family or 
associates, continues to go ahead with life as he 
knows it. 


Everyone sympathises with old age when it is © 


wrapped up in charm, and everyone has a tender 
spot for the fighting Temeraires of this life. In 
the pictures, however, no one is astonished that 
they should carry modern guns and, eventually, let 
them off without splintering a single plank of the 
old deck or disturbing a single strand of the ancient 
rigging : neither does anyone appear to mind that, 
though the old warrior has been cruising about for 
donkey’s years, everyone fails to recognise the cut 
of her jib. 


An Unbelievable Deception | 


‘The Working Man ”’ is yet another fighting 
Temeraire. This time he is the head of a boot 
factory, and because his young nephew thinks 
he can run the business a great deal better, he 
insinuates his presence into the rival firm where 
the partners, the manager and the entire staff fail 
tw recognise him. Would our captains of industry 
be similarly deceived? And, if they were, would 
not someone in the “ ranks of Tuscany ”’ give the 
game away? In the films of George Arliss he is 
always a colossus in business, whose characteristics 
are an open book to his rivals, but whose face and 
form have no reality. 


His performance, as usual, is a polished piece of 
work, and he delivers the quips—he has all of them 
—with the same tang as ever, but it is time for a 
change in the conveyance, and those who want to 
have a glimpse of the Arliss of ‘‘ The Green 
Goddess ”’ will have to wait for ‘‘ Voltaire ’—I 
only hope that someone in the picture will know 
who he is and not have to wait to be told. 


In support of this film at the Regal is Mr. Paul 
Rotha’s ‘‘ Contact,’’ a picture which took the best 
part of a year to complete and is remarkable for 
the striking quality of some of the “‘ shots.’’ It 
was made under the auspices of the Imperial 
Airways, and compresses into a little over thirty 
minutes a journey across nearly as many countries ; 
the continent, however, which mainly concerns Mr. 
Rotha is Africa. 


The Saturday Acrostics 


Owing to a misunderstanding the Proem to Acrostic 
No. 52 was omitted. We are therefore publishing the full 
Acrostic Competition again this week. 


_ New Series 
We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 
opened. 
RULES 


RULES.—(1) The book chosen must be named when the 
solution is sent in and must be selected from the books 
reviewed in the current issue. (2) The price of the book 
must not exceed half-a-guinea. (8) Envelopes must be 
marked “ Acrostic” and addressed to the AcRosTIc 
EpITOR, Saturday Review, 18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. (4) Solutions must reach us by the first 
post on the Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 52 


Go To THE ANT, THOU SLUGGARD—BUT DO NOT SEEK 
OUT THE TERMITE TO BE ON THE SPOT. 


What mortal troubles his poor head about it? 
Much patronized by Scots who’re ill, or donbt it. 
He mewls, he pukes,—he’s not yet ripe for schooling. 
Spouse of the monarch in Bulgaria ruling. 

His speciality was vases, black and red. 

Keep it I can’t. For why? I keep my bed. 
Through these with special care we steer our ship. 
A mighty prince doubly at each end clip. 

Falsely of his great learning does he boast. 

10. O chaste Lucina, sure this plant thou knowst! 

11. Shakespearian for the circle of a crown. 

12. By means of this we hand our earth-plots down. 


Pwr 


The Winner of Acrostic No. 51 was Mr. George 
Fairholme to whom a book will be sent. 


Direct subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 
earliest possible notification to the 


“Saturday Review,” 18-20, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 


help this Hospital to prevent 

Blindness.” 

The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even = Chur! will lend ais Eyes to the BLIND 
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Broadcasting Notes 


T is often quite justly considered unfair to 
criticise institutions which are in their infancy. 
The sentimental Englishman is only too prone to 
excuse bad behaviour or bad work on the score 
of infancy or inexperience. If, therefore, 1 should 
seem to be too harsh when I propel my modest 
half-brick in the direction of the Big Programme 
Drive, which as yet is only three weeks old, the 
B.B.C. has only itself to blame. Since very nearly 
the beginning of the year the arrival of the Perfect 
Programme has been heralded with a clashing of 
cymbals and a clanging of fire-irons from every 
street corner, in the columns of every newspaper, 
with the inevitable result that the prodigy was 
approximately a vear old at birth. It must there- 
fore be prepared to face criticism, and no amount 
of mewling and puking in Mr. Maschwitz’s arms 
will deter me from saying what I think about the 
brat. 


The number of successes—‘‘ Waltz Time ” and 
‘* Music Hall,’’ for example—has been no greater 
to the square inch than before, the number of 


failures both greater and more spectacular. 

Follies of the Air ’’ was the worst entertainment 
of its type that any organisation has thought fit to 
foist upon the public, whether from Broadcasting 
House or the Pier Pavilion at Penarth. Even if 
the show had been good, Mr. John Watt ruined 
any chance it had by including facetious refer- 
ences to himself... Who on earth of the great 
listening public is interested in Mr. John Watt as 
such? Mr. Watt is not Mr. Charlot, even if he 
has got a funny name. In any case that joke has 
been used, and better used, by Mr. Will Hay for 
many years. 


And why must Mr. Maschwitz announce? The 
announcers are better than you are Mr. Maschwitz, 
and if you want a compére you can obtain one—at 
a price. 


As for the Step Sisters, the less said the better. 
Let us hope at least that their death will be a 
natural one. When they are finally eliminated I 
hope Mr. Maschwitz will startle the world with a 
performing goldfish or a cross-talk act between 
two deaf mutes. They are bound to be successful, 
provided the preliminary publicity is loud enough 
and silly enough. ALAN HOWLAND. 
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